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We  are  still  waiting  to  hear  the  travel  plans  of  those 
Geography  and  Map  Division  members  who  will  be  attending  the 
Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  next  May  28th  thrcugn 
June  ist.  The  New  York  Chapter  is  talking  of  hiring  a  plane.  Are 
decisions  on  planes^  buses  and  automobiles  being  reached  in  Boston, 
Philadelphian  and  Washington?  In  the  February  issue  of  this  BIJLLBTIN 
we  hope  to  Include  descriptions  of  some  good  3l«ed  collecticns  on  the 
west  coast e  Separately  we  will  include  a  few  Intimate  notes  on 
places  to  see  and  things  to  dOj,  gleaned  from  recent  emigres. 

This  15  addressed  to  members  who  have  a  certain  pride  in 
our  profession  and  our  Divisiono  We  have  been  involved  In  a  publi¬ 
cation  project  to  produce  a  "Guide  to  Cartographical  Research", 
something  akin  to  Wright  and  Platt's  Aida  to  Geographical  Research. 
Walter  W.  Ristow^,  as  coordinating  Editor,  has  been  palling  together 
material  from  many  contributors  with  heartwarming  success  but  much 
remains  to  oe  done.  Some  contributor a  have  defaulted,  others  have 
delayed.  A  small  corps  of  concerned  members  whD  are  willing  to  put 
togetner  seme  lists  and  write  a  few  descriptive  words  would  be  a 
welcome  sight  on  the  horizon  to  Wally  Ristow.  As  a  measure  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  prospective  volunteers  ''who  should  contact  him'  we 
will  occasionally  print  in  this  BtJLLETIN  subsectlcns  of  the  "Guide". 
These  sections  will  not  n«?cessarily  be  In  final  form  and  should  be 
regarded  as  an  invitation  to  suggestions  for  additions  or  deletions. 
Now  IS  the  tim.e  to  step  forwa-’d  and  speak  up., 

GEORGE  Ro  DALPHIN 


CART-0  PH  ILES 

The  New  England  Cartophiles  met  at  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club,  5  Joy  Street,  Boston,  on  November  29.  1960.  Mr.  Howard  Goff. 
Editor  of  the  AoMoO.  G-iidebocko  talked  about  some  of  the  problems  of 
gettltig  3 ach  a  publication.  He  also  sn--wed  a  few  handsome  slides 

of  cut ’Cf-the-way  areas  In  the  White  Mountains.  Mr.  Philip  Putnam, 
of  tne  Harvard  Law  Library,  who  has  been  putting  in  order  the  a.M.C, 
topographical  map  collection,  exhibited  the  work  which  he  and  his 
cemmittee  have  been  doing.  R.Wo  Lovett,  who  arranged  the  meeting,  is 
volunteer  librarian  of  the  A.M.C. 


^P'cbert  W„  Lovetj^ 
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PROBLEMS  OF  A  MODERN  AFRICA-K- 
Lucile  Carlson 


There  are  certain  realities  about  the  continent  of  Africa 
that  have  made  African  development  difficult  In  the  past  and  that 
will  make  it  difficult  in  the  future o  As  the  African  attains  the 
franchiseo  these  realities  become  his  problems^  his  frontiers 
age-old  enigmas  that  have  confronted  this  land  from  the  beginning 
of  habitation^  but  in  a  new  context  today o 

Africa  is  full  of  problemsy  full  of  needs o  These  are  so 
great  as  to  at  times  confound  the  mindo  One  askss  Where  do  you 
begin? 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  retardation  of  the  African  him¬ 
self^  one  of  the  needs,  to  raise  the  masses  of  people  from  their 
backward  ways  of  living  and  doing  things »  Throughout  the  ages  Africa 
has  lived  in  isolation  or  semi-isolation  from  the  rest  of  manklndo 
The  mutual  exchange  and  the  enlightenment  of  science,  thought,  and 
technology  scarcely  touched  this  domain  -~-so  long  hidden  behind  desert, 
physiographic  and  disease  barrier3-=*-during  the  long  centuries  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  benefiting  from  such  give  and  takeo  The  great 
mass  of  Africans  are  illiterate,  the  rest  are  literate  and/or  educatedo 
It  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  literacy  and  education  for 
the  majority  of  those  with  schooling  are  literate  only,  the  few  are 
educatedo  Rarely  does  the  Black  African  know  the  distinction  between 
these  two  terms  -= -literacy  and  education^--  a  condition  that  can  have, 
and  has  hade,  a  frustrating  effect  upon  effort  and  deveiopmento 

Along  with  the  need  for  education  Is  the  necessity  to  dis- 
card  the  primitive  and  to  take  on  ways  of  life  more  in  harmony  with 
the  present  erao  The  subsistence  economies  (seme  still  in  the  primeval 
stages  of  hunting  and  gathering .^and  tribal  cultures  must  give  way  to 
monetary  systems  and  political  state  structures  5  the  shackles  of  super¬ 
stition  and  taboos,  the  role  of  the  witch  doctor  and  the  devil 
societies,  and  the  malpractices  associated  with  puberty  ceremonies 
---frequently  detrimental  to  health-^-and  all  like  customs  that  have 
their  roots  in  ignorance  and  credulity,  must  be  thrown  offo  All  of 
Africa  needs  to  break  the  entrammeling  bonds  that  chain  it  to  the  past, 
different  regions  in  different  ways  and  degrees  ---the  restraints  of 
rigid  custom  such  as  keep  woman  In  an  inferior  position  (as,  in  Moslem 
societies  adherence  to  the  veil,  or  the  notion  that  girls  need  not  be 
educated).,  The  web  of  fettering  practices  reads  like  something  out  of 

•^•Adapted  from  a  paper  delivered  at  the  Geography  and  Map  Division 
Business  Meeting  in  Cleveland  by  Dr  0  Carlson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Geography  at  Western  ^Reserve  Unlversityo 
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the  torturous  tales  of  old.  fairy  bockra,  hut  they  are  very  substantive 
in  Airica  today  and  exert  an  untold  power  over  the  lives" of  millions 
of  the  people o  The  descriptions  of  African  life^  recorded  by  David 
Livingstone  in  his  MISSIONARY  TRAViiLS,.  are  still  authentic  for  large 
parts  of  B'^ack  Africa o 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  raises  many  problems  for  a  second 
of  the  realities  of  tropical  and  equatorial  Africa  Is  soil  Infertility 
anOg  associated  with  thlSo  the  character  and  impact  of  the  preclplta-* 
tiono  Throughout  much  of  the  continent  farmers  still  practice  migra¬ 
tory  cultivation?  selecting  a  patchy  they  cut  and  burn  the  brush  and 
trees o  The  ashes  add  potash  to  the  soil  “--and  for  two  or  tnree  cr 
maybe  five  years  the  ground  will  yield  tc  the  persua^icn  of  the  stick,, 
the  short  handled  homemade  hoe  and  the  plantings  of  cuttings  or  seedo 
But  the  later ites  of  the  tropics  are  not  fertile  ——the  great  and  humid 
heat  favors  rapid  decay ^  and  the  rains  disintegrate  the  humus  and  carry 
It  awavo  Then  the  plot  must  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  otxe  clear edo  In 
the  daytime  the  air  may  be  haoy  with  the  smcke  of  the  many  biases  set 
within  the  forests  and  grasslands  to  clear  patches  for  planting 5  at 
night  fires  light  the  forests  with  weird  fiickerings,  and  flames  lick 
up  tne  vibrant  trunks  of  forest  giants  o  in  the  burned  places  cnce  mv^re 
gr-^euc,  reared  trees  stand  am^ng  the  grasses,  perhaps  bare  and  dead, 
perhaps  singed  so  that  trunk  and  lower  limbs  are  black  although  leat*es 
still  come  through  as  the  tree  struggles  for  life  against  the  repeated 
fi rings „  In  the  end  it  will  be  a  icsing  struggle  for  the  trees «  And 
yetp  some  aspects  of  this  cultivation  are  remarkably  suitable  to  the 
environment ‘o  since  large  areas  have  soil  whose  fertility  is  such  as  to 
make  continued  culti'/ation  or  even  gra'Sing  impossiblej  productivity 
does  not  stand  up  under  continuous  usao  The  practice  of  migratory 
agriculture  is  less  one  of  primitivism  than  of  riecessityo  Deteriorating 
rapidly  under  constant  usej,  the  infertile  sells  of  these  equatorial  and 
tropical  lands  require  years  of  rest  to  ce  r ocondltlcned  and  restored* 

The  burning  still  flushes  out  the  game*  Many  fires  are  set, 
seasonally,  for  this  purpose  alone?  driven  by  the  flames  from  under 
the  cover  ti  trees  and  grass-  the  animals  ere  easily  taken  — -and  the 
Africans  have  meat  for  a  brief  period*  It  is  a  destructive  practice, 
the  buinlng- -”dcstr uctive  cf  the  vegetation  that  progressively  deter¬ 
iorates  under  the  .successive  firings;  destructive  of  the  humus  and  the 
soilo  Not  only  does  the  soil  become  starved,  and  scorched  by  flame  and 
sun,  but  the  'v^ery  ground  is  carried  away  the  more  easily  under  the 
imps,,'  of  the  heavy  rains  that  now  wear  the  land  away  into  gullies  and 
wash  the  slopes  with  sheet  ercsionj,  destructive  of  the  animal  ^.ife* 

And  yet.  the  greatest  dietary  deficiency  of  the  African  is  protein* 

How  and  where  shall  he  get  it? 


One  can  fly  over  the  rainforests  of  Liberia  or  the  Congo 
or  of  any  equatorial  forest  zone  and  see  the  spotty  character  of 
the  woodland,  the  burned  places  freckle  the  forests  like  bald  spots. 

One  can  drive  among  the  trees  and  the  closer  view  will  bring  out 
the  degenerated  character  of  the  secondary  forest  that  now  replaces 
the  primary  stand  of  trees s  the  species  are  smaller  and  the  variety 
less  because  time  Is  not  allowed  for  the  richer  growth  to  take  root 
again,  cr  grasses,  with  creeping  tenacious  roots,  may  have  replaced 
the  trees  and  be  eating  outward  with  their  basal  tendons,  strangling 
the  forest  but  expanding  their  own  kind. 

This  points  the  way  to  the  third  problems,  namely,  the 
destructive  handling  of  African  resources  and  the  need  to  conserve 
them  ---the  forests  and  grasslands,  the  soils,  the  animals,  and  the 
peoplso  The  Africans  themselves  appear  to  have  little  appreciation 
cf  or  sensitivity  to  the  beauties  of  the  natural  fauna  and  flora 
they  represent  food  and  shelter  to  them,  driven  as  they  are  to 
.satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  daily  existence. 

Health  and  disease  constitute  a  fourth  problem^  and  the 
enervation  cf  the  climate,  and,  conversely,  the  favorability  of  the 
climate  in  creating  a  habitat  propitious  to  the  breeding  and  growth 
of  germs  and  microbes  and,  hence,  of  disease  constitutes  another 
African  reality here  is  a  continental  incubator,  possibly  unmatched, 
in  which  the  associated  vegetation,  drainage,  and  soil  conditions 
accentuate  the  effects  of  the  hothouse-like  climate.  It  is  hot,  whether 
humid  or  dry,  malarial  all,  and  plagued  with  divers  other  diseases. 

The  redaction  of  malnutrition  and  the  maladies  of  disease  comprise 
seme  of  the  most  challenging  frontiers  facing  Africa  ---dysentery 
that  can  denydrate  an  infant  in  a  matter  of  hours,  sleeping  sickness, 
the  biinama  snail  disease  which  now  afflicts  up  to  possibly  90 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  continent  and  is  spreading  rapidly, 
tuberculosis,  to  mention  but  four.  Not  only  the  humid  heat  but  the 
rapid  tempeiatui'e  change  and  the  dampness  accentuate  the  dangers  to 
health.  Within  the  Tropics,  the  range  from  day  to  night  temperatures 
is  greater  than  that  from  season  to  seasons  the  air  chills  rapidly 
as  the  Sun  sinks  below  the  horizon.  In  the  bush,  most  of  the  children 
rur.i  naked  and  barefoot  through  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  dank  chill 
of  the  early  morning  and  evening  hours.  They  know  nothing  else.  In 
the  cold  oi  the  dawn- twilight  ---while  you  or  I  wrap  ourselves  snugly 
in  woolens  ana  yet  shiver  ---the  African  is  silently  moving  through 
the  wet  brush,  along  the  damp  trails,  barefoot.  On  the  plateaus, 
not  only  high  diurnal  but  high  seasonal  changes  as  well  are  characteris¬ 
tic.  The  latter  are  not  as  extreme  as  in  the  midlatitudes  but  are 
marked  enough  tc  make  the  climates  of  the  eastern  plateau  ---albeit 


energising  as  compared  with  the  enervation  of  the  equatorial  and 
tropical  lowland  climates  dangerous  to  healths  Colds  plague 
African  and  EuropeaUu  On  the  southern  plateau,  however,  elevations 
are  great  enough  so  that  the  climate  takes  on  a  pseudo  midlatitude 
character;  the  vegetation  ° --steppe  with  or  without  trees---  reminds 
one  of  portions  of  the  Great  Plains  and,  as  one  approaches  the 
deserts  of  the  Kalahari  and  the  Karroos,  of  some  of  the  intermontane 
states,  as  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  MexicCo  Europeans  residing  in  Africa 
vacation  in  these  subtropical  lands  to  restore  their  energy  and  health. 
But  to  the  inadequately  clothed  African,  they  are  difficult  lands. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that,  in  order  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  and  prepare  the  Africans  for  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  ---economic  and  political--- there  must  be 
a  transformation  from  the  subsistence  to  a  money  economy,  and  the 
development  of  a  resilient  economy  that  will  weather  the  vississitudes 
of  changing  prices,  market  demands,  and  the  inconstant  conditions  of 
climate  from  year  to  year.  This  is  the  fifth  problem.  It  means  not 
only  emergency  from  the  subsistence  culture  for  the  individual  tribal 
African,  but  the  conversion  of  the  state  economy  from  monocultural 
practices  to  diversified  cropping. 

The  stimulation  of  trade  ---  by  offering  attractive  items 
to  the  tribal  man---  plays  a  large  role  in  bringing  about  the  change 
from  the  primitive  subsistence  way  of  life  to  one  more  modern.  It 
is  the  big  trading  companies  ---Lever  Brothers,  John  Holt,  the  Union 
Trading  Company,  and  the  small  itinerant  merchants  like  the  Portuguese 
---who,  carrying  the  attractive  wares  of  modern  manufacture  into  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  most  aboriginal  African  lands,  have  Initiated 
the  change  toward  the  modern.  These  traders  penetrate  the  marginal 
places  by  launch  and  river  boat,  and  even  by  pirogue |  they  drive  to 
villages  and  set  up  collecting  centers,  at  the  outset  of  the  growing 
season  giving  guarantees  of  the  purchase  cf  the  crop  if  it  be  planted 
---  peanuts,  cacao,  cotton,  tea,  coffee.  The  traders  tempt  the 
African  with  the  fabulous  fast-colored  cottons  from  Manchester,  the 
brightly  designed  granite  dishes  from  Hongkong  and  Japan,  with 
bicycles  and  radios;  and  desire  to  own  these  articles  moves  the  tribal 
native  to  plant  the  land  more  carefully  and  raise  a  crop  to  sell.  Thus 
is  the  money  economy  gradually  introduced  Into  a  subsistence  society. 
The  impact  of  the  trading  company  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  modern¬ 
ising  influences  in  the  development  of  Black  Africa;  it  seems  likely 
that  it  has  done  more  than  any  other  single  force  to  awaken  the  tribal 
African  out  of  a  satisfied  primitivism  and  imbue  him  with  the  long¬ 
ings  of  the  modern  commercial  world.  It  is  this  that  is  trans¬ 
forming  economy  and  society  throughout  Africa?  the  rousing  of  wants , 
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The  developmeat  of  Africa  out  of  primitivism  is  a  slow 
process  of  change o  But  gradually  a  transition  from  the  old  toward 
the  new  becomes  evident  in  the  conglomerate  that  everywhere  shows 
up  =  =  a  granite  dish  on  a  mud  wall,  the  sound  of  a  radio  echoing 
out  of  a  lonely  kraal,  a  near-naked  man  on  a  modern  bicycle,  a 
dugout  canoe  paddled  by  men  in  shorts  and  tee-shirt,  an  old  African 
clad  only  in  breechcloth  smoking  an  imported  pipSo  After  this,  the 
economy  and  people  move  forward  more  rapidly o 

A  sixth  reality  is  the  long  period  of  subordination  and 
dependency  and,  hence,  of  lack  of  training  in  government o  Africa 
feels  Itself  gaining  power  and  status  =>--  and  a  headiness  overwhelms 
cautiono  The  danger  to  the  African  is  not  that  he  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  decide  his  own  affairs  but  that  he  will  precipitate 
the  step  to  self-determination  before  he  is  ready?  bloody  tribal  wars, 
economic  backsliding,  political  dictatorship  and  oppression  are  likely 
to  be  the  resulto 

The  European  too  long  exploited  and  too  lately  began  to 
develop  the  land  and  the  people,  too  recently  commenced  to  ready  the 
African  for  an  independent  wayo  If  Africa  were  out  of  the  world  in 
the  way  It  was  until  shortly  ago,  there  would  be  no  need  for  alarm  for 
possible  premature  self-determination,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  outside  world®  But  Africa  is  in  the  world  ---  and  it  cannot 
v/ithdraw  or  retreat  even  if  it  has  been  thrust  into  that  world  status 
not  of  its  own  volitiono  This  poses  dangers  for,  and  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  upon,  the  Africans  ---and  of  both  the  majority  seem  largely 
unaware®  To  the  great  many  Africans  freedom  from  European  domination 
means  not  merely  the  right  to  determine  their  own  course  but  the 
assurance  that  they  will  acquire,  suddenly  and  overnight,  the  living 
standards  of  the  European  who,  as  the  native  sees  it,  lives  a  life  of 
ease,  privilege,  and  luxury®  Of  the  obligations,  the  responsibilities, 
and  the  work  that  go  with  the  privileges,  the  Africans  have  much  to 
learn®  Only  the  few  really  understand  what  independence  means® 

It  is  easy  to  judge  others  by  our  own  standards®  Thus  has 
the  African  been  judged  ---  and  this  has  not  alv/ays  been  fair®  But 
as  the  African  attains  Independence  he  will  be  judged  by  world,  not 
tribal,  standards  for  he  and  his  state  will  be  occupying  positions 
comparable  to  those  of  other  free,  self-determined  peoples |  he  and 
his  state  will  be  participating  comparably  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
nations®  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Black  African  is  frequently  overcharged 
with  a  lack  of  ambition®  And  the  question.  Why  should  he  have  ambition 
when  there  is  nothing  in  his  society  that  demands,  or  even  sanctions, 
ambition?,  is  a  valid  one®  And  he  is  as  frequently  accused  of  a  lack 
of  responsibility?  he  will  take  a  job  and  abandon  it,  leaving  a  gap 
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where  he  has  been.  Again  the  question.  Why  should  he  feel 
responsible?  Life,  in  most  of  tropical  and  equatorial  Africa,  is 
not  particularly  difficult  or  demanding  for  the  native:  most  parts 
of  Africa  are  vastly  underpopulated  in  relation  to  the  carrying 
possibilities  — -it  is  not  want  but  dietary  malnutrition  that 
plagues  the  greater  number  of  the  people.  The  culture  in  which  the 
African  man  has  found  himself  has  not  required  him  to  perform  certain 
kinds  of  v/ork  ---he  loses  prestige  if  he  does;  certain  tasks  are  for 
the  womano  Be  responsible  to  what?  Nothing  in  his  society  has  de¬ 
manded  responsibility  as  a  modern  culture  knows  it.  Further,  why 
should  he  work?  With  little  effort,  his  needs  can  be  satisfied  — •- 
and,  in  addition,  so  much  has  been  provided  by  the  European  while 
they  held  the  colonial  power  that  it  is  almost  second  nature  for  the 
African  to  extend  the  hand,  ask  for  something,  and  expect  to  receive  it. 

However,  when  the  African  elects  to  govern  his  own  life  and 
land  in  this  modern  day  and  world,  he  must  learn  new  traits  of  work 
and  new  responsibilities.  Life  becom.es  not  easier,  with  everything 
and  more  things  furnished,  but  harder  ---because  life  becomes  filled 
with  obligations  and  duties,  with  frustrations  and  wants  that  have 
never  been  known.  He  starts  down  not  a  path  of  roses  but  a  thorny, 
pebbly  path.  Literally  the  gate  of  his  Eden  of  innocence  and 
irresponsibility  slowly  swings  shut  as  he  steps  beyond  the  tribe. 
Responsibility  becomes  his  obligation  as  self-government  becomes  his 
righto  One  responds  sympathetically  to  the  exhilaration  of,  one 
understands  the  problems  faced  by,  the  African  when  he  accepts 
independence.  But  the  exhilaration,  the  headiness,  must  be  inter- 
threaded  with  sober  judgment  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  lose  that 
which  they  want  so  much  to  a  tyrant  of  a  different  sort,  one  of 
their  own  or  of  another  nation,  African  or  otherwise.  Perhaps  in 
some  places  self-determination  has  been  premature, 

A  seventh  problem  is  race  and  the  enigma  of  race  relations. 

Who  are  the  Africans?  It  is  a  good  question,  but  not  easily  answered 
for  net  everyone  agrees  on  who  is  African,  Certainly  the  Negro  is 
African  but  so  are  the  Caucasians  of  the  north,  and  so  do  the 
Caucasians  of  South  Africa  regard  themselves,  Europeans  who  have  lived 
in  the  territories  comprising  Cape  Province  for  three  hundred  years. 

They  feel  as  African  as  the  American  feels  American.  They  settled 
in  what  is  now  Cape  Province  before  the  Negro  did,  and  they  have 
created  a  cultural  landscape  and  a  prosperous  economy.  But  they 
are  still  a  minority  although  a  rather  large  minority  when  compared 
witn  European  minorities  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  It  is 
from  such  nodes  of  racial  minorities  that  most  of  the  acute  strife 
in  Africa  springs  today  ---white  and  Indian  minorities  within  Black 
majorities,  European  minorities  within  racial  or  ethnic  majorities 
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of  a  different  cast  or  nationality »  And  the  fact  that  the 
minorities  have  held  the  power,  and  appear  to  have  held  all  the 
privileges,  has  accentuated  the  cultural  and  racial  split® 

The  work  to  be  done  in  Africa  confounds,  challenges,  or 
inspires  the  mind,  depending  on  the  point  of  view„  Regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  Africa  emerges  in  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  as  a  continent  of  independent  states,  the  people  still 
will  need  the  science,  the  technology,  the  education  ---and  there¬ 
fore  the  assistance  ---  of  the  European  to  bring  them  out  from  the 
backwardness  of  the  bush.  Africa  is  not  ready  to  move  forward  by 
itself.  It  cannot  without  experiencing  a  marked  recession  in  every 
portion  of  the  continent.  The  knowledgeable  African  knows  this. 

Tropical  Africa  is  a  harsh  land.  On  the  surface  there  is 
a  m.lrrored  beauty  that,  upon  close  scrutiny,  frequently  disappears. 
Although  breathlessly  beautiful  in  places,  it  is  a  difficult  land 
---pitiless,  grievously  and  cruelly  real  ---as  is  all  life  here. 

A  passing  panorama  along  a  river,  or  a  scene  caught  for  an  instant, 
may  photo  in  the  mind  a  hauntingly  lovely  vision:  the  stars  of  Africa 

seem  bigger  and  brighter  - they  have  longer  rays  of  radiance  and 

twinkle  more  noticeably  than  do  those  of  the  northern  lands,  and  they 
seem  very  close;  the  clouds  build  up  miraculous  formations  in  the  sky 
that  billow  to  the  eenith;  the  sunsets,  reflecting  on  water  or 
touching  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  forest  giant,  are  golden  dreams. 
But  many  of  the  flowers  and  the  basic  foods  are  exotics;  penetrate 
the  forests  and  one  finds  swamps  and  mosquitoes  and  tsetse  flies, 
and  sickly  natives  living  on  patches  of  ground  just  above  the  water  - 

Africa  is  splendrous  --  and  coarse  --  and  discordant  -  -  -  - 

It  is  a  dark  land  with  shining  interstices  ---but  even  these 
luminous  spots  have  gloomy  facets.  By  way  of  example,  we  might  turn 
again  to  South  Africa.  Here  we  see  aspects  of  a  wonderfully  bright 
lands  the  charm  of  the  Cape  Dutch  culture  and  landscape,  the  strength 
of  the  industrial  north,  the  multi-character  of  the  population  --- 
the  staunch,  dependable  English,  the  solid  and  religious  Afrikaner. 
Dutch-French  Huguenot  in  ancestry,  a  bit  stolid  but  personable  and" 
captivating;  the  patient  Indians,  gentle  and  gentile,  adding  an 
exotic  element  that  gives  such  centers  as  Durban  a  temperament  all 
their  own;  the  colorful  Zulus,  the  strong  handsome  Africans  of  the 
mightyShaka® s  kingdom;  the  natural  beauty  of  rugged  Cape  Peninsula 
and  Good  Hope  ---well  worth  a  trip  to  Africa  alone  to  see.  These 
are  some  of  the  lucent  sides  of  the  South,  But  mingling  with  these 
and  shrouding  them  from  view  is  the  bitter  conflict  between  group 
and  group  --■=  more  talked  about  than  seen  and  felt, 
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There  is  culture  in  places  --  and  then,  in  other  places, 
there  is  seemingly  none  and  a  void  seems  to  rise  up,  smotheringly , 
at  times.  The  problems  are  so  great  they  consternate,  they 
frustrate,  they  nearly  overwhelm  the  mind. 

Africa  is  today  what  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
— ■-  always  an  enigma  and  a  triAl,  but  always  a  challenge,  always 
provocative . 


"SPACfi  GEOLOGY" 

The  Geological  Survey  has  programmed  research  work 
totaling  ^205, OUU  following  acceptance  of  its  proposed  cooperative 
program  in  Astrogeology  financed  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA). 

The  program  Includes  geologic  analysis  of  photographs 
of  selected  areas  on  the  moon;  terrestrial  crater  studies;  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  origins  and  composition  of  tektites, 
meteorites  and  related  materials  of  possible  impact  origin;  and 
experimental  studies  of  the  mechanics  of  Impacting  objects. 

A  reconnaissance  terrain  study  consisting  of  three  diagrams 
at  a  scale  of  l:3,800p00  or  1  inch  on  the  map  equals  approximately 
60  miles  on  the  moon,  and  an  accompanying  text  of  lunar  data  in 
tabular  form  has  been  recently  completed  by  Geological  Survey  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S,  Army. 

In  the  new  studies  to  be  undertaken  for  NASA  certain 
geologic  features  of  the  moon  will  be  examined  more  closely  and 
larger  scale  diagrams  will  be  prepared  of  specific  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  landing  sites  selected  by  NASA  for  instrument-loaded 
space  vehicles.  In  order  to  gain  all  possible  geologic  Information 
available  in  single  as  well  as  stereoscopic  photographs,  existing 
lunar  photographic  methods  will  be  supplemented  by  several  lines  of 
investigation. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIALS  IN  ENGLISH 

The  Department  of  Geography  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
released  in  November  the  following  useful  guide  by  Chauncy  D.  Harris 

"An  Annotated  World  List  of  Selected  Current 

Geographical  Serials  in  English  With  an  Appendix  of 

Major  Periodicals  in  Various  Languages  Regularly 

Providing  English  Summaries  of  Articles,  or  Periodicals 

Partly  in  English  and  Partly  in  Other  Languages," 

The  list  is  in  14  pages.  For  a  review  of  Harris  and  Fellman' s 
International  List  of  Geographical  Serials  (I960)see  this  Bulletin 
NOo  41,  October  196u,  p ,  3 V . 


RECORDING  THE  LITERATURE  OP  CARTOGRAPHY 
by  Karl-Heinz  Melne-K- 


Kirchhainer  Strasse  22 
Frankfort -on- the -Main, 
Germany, 


<rMrc  Meine  is  with  the  Bundesans talt  fiir  Plugs icherung,  Frankfurt 
a/M,  Germany.  This  paper  gives  an  empirical  report  on  results  and 
publications  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bibliography  of  Cartographic 
Literature  of  the  German  Society  for  Cartography.  Mr.  Meine, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presented  the  paper  at  the  19th 
International  Geographical  Congress,  which  convened  in  Stockholm 
in  August,  1961). 
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I.  Requirement  of  bibliographic  activity 

According  to  Hettner  and  others,  in  scientific  view  only  the  simul¬ 
taneous  study  of  literature  and  maps  can  exert  an  fertilielng  effect 
on  the  development  of  any  geoscience.  The  compilation  of  the  liter¬ 
ature,  the  classification,  the  study  of  the  source  material  and  the 
presentation  of  the  material  for  future  research  result  in  an  compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography  which  is  an  essential  device  to  any  scientific 
work  o 

In  many  countries  there  were  precursors  of  such  working-groups.  But 
either  their  work  was  done  on  a  national  basis  or  served  a  clear 
topical  purpose.  The  "Bibllographie  Gartographlque  Internationale”, 
published  in  Paris  for  some  time  past  and  inaugurated  by  M,  Foncin 
at  the  International  Geographical  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  1938,  dT- 
serves  great  acknowledgement  and  has  been  a  valuable  reference  of 
non- textual  publications.  It  led  to  the  consideration  that  an  ad¬ 
ditional  registration  of  literature  on  maps  and  their  sciences  was 
required.  For  this  purpose,  in  1956,  the  German  Society  for  Carto¬ 
graphy  established  a  Working-Group  with  the  objective  of  compiling 
a  "Bibliography  of  the  Cartographic  Literature",  which  is  headed  by 
the  author  of  this  report.  Since  that  time  42  experts  from  28  nations, 
and  the  UN,  were  retained  for  recording  all  relevant  titles. 

The  collection  of  all  mapping  literature  or  other  than  textual  publi¬ 
cations  on  cartographic  research  is  the  basis  for  all  related  sciences 
the  efforts  of  which  either  result  in  the  production  of  maps  or  lead 
away  from  the  map  by  developing  new  complexes  of  problems  by  means  of 
the  map,  and  confirm  the  achieved  results.  Thus,  the  achievements 
of  the  Working-Group  may  be  of  high  importance  for  adjacent  fields 
relevant  to  cartography.  For  the  scientific  problems  of  cartography 
have  always  been  closely  associated  with  the  registration  and  re¬ 
views  of  atlases,  maps,  books  and  articles. 

II.  Form  of  registration  and  citing 

The  ever  increasing  number  of  scientific  publications  requires  biblio¬ 
graphic  work  and  especially  the  systematic  recording  of  the  whole 
material.  The  titles  can  be  compiled  in  author  catalogues,  in  subject 
catalogues  or  in  systematic  catalogues.  Selection  and  classification 
Will  be  the  next  step  for  which  the  working-collection  of  index  cards 
will  be  the  most  useful  device.  Finally,  the  titles  have  to  be  cited 
in  a  standardized  form.  For  this  purpose  our  Working-Group  uses  the 
following  recording  cedes 
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1  o  Books 3,  booklets  and  other  non-regular  publications 
Author  (surname,  initials  of  fornames): 

Main  title  and  sub-title  (not  abbreviated) 5  name  of  editing  insti¬ 
tution  and  editor,  if  any.,  Number  of  edition^  volume  number «  Place 
of  publication:  Publishing  agency  or  firm  and  date  of  publicationo 
Number  of  pages,  figures,  maps  =  if  any,  series  title,  volume  number 
or  current  number o 

Example  It 

Bosse,  Hot  Kartentechnik  IIo  Vervielf altigungsverf ahreno  3o 
Auflo-  Lahr/Schwarzwald:  Astra  1955 o  232  So,  20  Abbo,  1  Farbskala 
in  9  Taf o  »  Kartographische  Schrif tenreihe o  Bdo  3o 

2 o  Papers,  published  in  periodicals  and  so  on 

Author  (surname,  initials  of  forenames): 

Main  title  and  sub-title  (not  abbreviated) «  In:  Title  of  periodical 
or  series o  Volume  number,  date  of  publication,  current  number o 
Number  of  pages,  figures  and  mapso  Summary  (if  available;  language 
of  the  summary )o  With  articles  from  books  the  place  of  publication 
shall  be  given  before  the  date  of  publicationo 

Example  2: 

Byron,  WoGot  Dotting  the  dot  map  with  steel  drill  stamps o  Ins  The 
Professional  Geographero  8,  1956,  4o  So5-7„ 

Example  3s 

host',  WoS  2ur  topographischen  Kartographie  im  niedersachsischen 
Raum  von  1764-1863 »  Ins  Carl  Friedrich  GauB  und  die  Landes- 
vermessung  in  Niedersachseno  Hannover  1955o  Soll5-14Uo 

3o  Titles  written  in  non-Roman  type  shall  be  transcribed  according 
to  the  code  for  research  libraries o 

Example  4s 

SaliSdev,  K«A«s  Kartografija  na  XVIII  mezdunarodnom  geograf Iceskom 
kongresseo  Ins  Izvestija  Akademii  Nauk  SSSRo  Serija  geograf iceska ja o 
1957,  lo  So3-18o  (Die  Kartographie  auf  dem  I80  Internationalen 
Geographen-KongreB^ » 

4o  For  Titles  which  are  not  in  a  German  or  Roman  language,  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  German  shall,  on  principle,  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
reference o  In  case  that  a  summary  in  a  German  or  Roman  congress- 
language  is  available  for  such  titles,  the  German  translation  can 
be  replaced  by  the  title  of  the  summary;  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  translations  of  titles  in  the  index  ( contents )o 
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Example  5g 

Kovarik„  J.s  Kartometricke  urcovanl  delky  vlnovek  na  topograficke 
plosSo  ins  Kartograf icky  prShled,  11,  1957,  3.  S.  97-105,  8  Abb. 

Mit  engl.  Resume?  Cartometric  determination  of  curve  lengths  on 
a  topographic  surface. 

Ill,  International  co-operation 

It  is  evident  that  under  the  modern  aspects  of  science  and  with  the 
increasing  publication  activity,  only  the  consideration  of  the  total 
literature  can  be  successful.  For  this  reason,  the  circle  of  col¬ 
laboration  has  from  the  beginning  been  drawn  very  wide.  For  only  a 
registration  of  publications  on  the  spot,  that  means  in  the  country 
of  publication,  will  result  in  a  bibliography  which  is  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  possible.  This  is  particularly  essential  because  the 
international  co-operation,  above  all,  has  to  strive  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  recording  of  all  available  titles  and  only  in  the  second  place 
has  to  select  the  material  for  special  subjects.  I  am  pleased  to  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude  to  all  members  of  the  Working-Group  for  their  con- 
tributlcns,  especially  for  the  encouragement  we  received  for  the 
organization  of  the  Working-Group  as  well  as  for  the  arrangement  of 
oar  periodical. 


Scientists  and  professional  cartographers  from  the  following  states 
co-operate  at  the  bibliography  of  the  cartographic  literature  of  the 
German  Society  for  Cartography? 

Argentine,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Finland,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Indonesia,  Ireland, 
Italy-,  Japan,  Jugoslavia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Poland, 

Port  again  South  African  Union,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United 
States,  USSR,  UN. 

IV .  Presentation  and  publication  of  material 

The  presentation  of  the  compiled  material  is  as  important  as  the 
form  of  registration.  The  aim  of  any  bibliographic  work  is  the 
presentation  of  the  collected  titles  to  the  reader.  In  the 
"Bibliotheca  Cartographica"  the  material  is  classified  as  follows? 

I  Bibliography,  Map  Collection.  Documentation 
A  Bibliography  and  lists  of  maps 
B  Libraries  and  map  collections 
C  Documentation  and  classification  problems 
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II  General  Publications 

A  General  and  comprehensive  representationo 
Manuals  (handbooks K  Collections o 
B  Periodicals 

III  History  of  Cartography 
A  General  history 
B  Regional  history 
C  Biography o  Personal  data 

IV  Institutions  and  Organizations  of  Cartography 

A  International^,  national  and  private  map  producers 
B  Training  and  research  institutes o  Societies 
C  Congresses  and  exhibitions 

D  Law  of  cartography o  Legal  questions  (copyright) 

E  Education  and  training 

V  Theoretical  Cartography 

A  General  methodology  of  cartography o  Review  of  maps 
B  Data^  bases  (surveying,  topography  and  photo<= 
grammetry,  planning  projections) 

C  Questions  on  scale  and  neatline  systems 
D  Names „  Transcriptions 
E  Graphic  elements o  Colours 

F  Drafting  specifications,  standards,,  Specif  ications  o 
Key  of  symbols 

G  Keeping  up  to  dateo  Map  revision 

VI  Technical  Cartography 
A  General 

B  Bases  for  draftingo  Drawing  equipment 
C  Drawing  techniques o  Scribing  and  engraving 
techniques 

D  Photographic  and  copying  techniques 
E  Reproduction  and  printing  techniques 
F  Map  lettering  techniques 

VII  Topographic  and  Landscape  Cartography 
A  General  features 

B  Regional  cartography  (World,  single  states) 

C  Preparation  of  certain  scales 
D  Map  data 

VIII  Topical  Maps  and  Cartograms 

A  General  features  and  methods  of  representation 
B  Key  for  representation  of  subjects  and  sped- 
ficaticns  of  standardisation 
C  Range  of  topics 
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IX  Atlas  Cartography 

A  General  features 
B  World  and  school  atlases 
G  Regional  atlases 

X  Use  and  Application  of  Maps.  Special  purpose  Maps 
A  Range  of  applications 
B  Auxiliary  devices  for  the  use  of  maps 

XI  Reliefs  and  Relief  Maps.  Block-diagrams 

A  Relief  maps  in  general  and  history  of  relief 
making 

B  Manufacturing  procedures  and  preparation 
of  relief 
C  Block-diagrams 

XII  Globes 

A  General  features 
B  History  of  globes 
G  Preparation  and  manufacturing 

Lists  of  the  reviewed  periodicals,  used  abbreviations  and  an  index 
of  authors  are  other  important  characteristics  of  the  "Bibliotheca 
Gartographica" .  The  disposition  of  contents  is  given  in  German, 
English  and  French. 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  disposition,  which  is  being  successfully 
used  by  the  Working-Group,  might  in  the  future  be  replaced  by  another 
system  of  classification,  for  instance  by  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classi- 
f ication.  In  this  case,  however,  the  consent  of  the  collaborators 
would  have  to  be  obtained,  since  the  members  of  the  Working-Group 
would  have  to  classify  the  titles  according  to  this  system  before 
sending  them  to  Frankfort.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  include 
this  possibility  in  our  considerations. 

V .  The  Dewey  Decimal  Glassification  (U.D.G.j  for  the 
Cartographic  Literature 

In  1956  Professor  Meynen,  at  the  Gongress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  draft  revision  of  the  U.D.G.,  group  91,  Geography.  It 
was  adapted  to  the  state  of  international  discussions  and  based  on 
proposals  by  Professor  Winkler,  Zurich.  This  work,  vastly  com¬ 
pleted  by  E.  Meynen  and  incorporating  an  introduction  to  the  lo 
chief  subdivisions  of  the  U.D.G.,  unfortunately  disperses  the  field 
of  geography  to  two  U.D.G .-groups  and,  thereby,  forcibly  complicates 
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the  classification  of  geographical  topics.  On  the  other  handj 
this  also  affects  other  branches  of  science,  among  them  cartography « 

The  draft  revision  of  group  91  also  incorporates  other  than 
textual  publications.  Thus,  any  result  of  cartography,  even  the 
map  Itself,  can  be  classified.  This  applies  to  all  sorts  of  maps 
and  scales  as  well  as  to  all  atlases. 

In  contrast  to  that,  the  mapping  literature  v/as  found  in  group  526 
-  Geodesy.  But  the  arrangement  of  this  group  was  not  favourable 
for  technical  and  systematic  works.  Therefore,  the  ArbeitsausschuB 
Ill/i  of  the  Pachnormena usschuB  "Bauwesen”  in  the  NcrmenausschuB  in 
Germany  some  time  ago  adopted  a  revision  elaborated  by  the  Institute 
of  Applied  Geodesy  at  Frankfort.  The  entire  field  was  newly  disposed, 
got  the  heading 

"Geodesy.  Surveying.  Photogrammetry .  Cartography" 
and  was  displaced  from  group  526  to  528  of  the  U.D.C.  In  many  dis-^ 
cussions  with  geodesists,  geographers  and  cartographers,  experts  of 
the  Institute  of  Applied  Geodesy  did  valuable  work,  especially  after 
consultation  of  the  "Documentation  Centre  for  Geodesy"  of  the 
"institute  for  Documentation  of  the  Germany  Academy  of  Sciences"  at 
Berlin,  of  the  "international  Training  Centre  for  Aerial  Survey"  at 
Delft  and  of  the  "German  Societv  for  Cartography."  By  this  time  I 
am  able  to  inform  you  that  the  "Federation  Internationale  de 
Documentation"  declared  the  revised  group  528  of  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Classification  binding  by  the  Note  P  676,  on  March  25,  196Co  This 
finally  opens  the  possibility  that  the  classification  of  maps  and 
atlases  will  run  on  parallel  lines  with  that  of  the  relevant  mapping 
literature « 

Thus,  we  have  plans,  maps,  cartograms,  atlases,  globes,  reliefs  etc. 
as  other  than  textual  representations  of  geographical  knowledge  and 
"visible"  results  of  cartography  and  the  mapping  literature  (articles, 
papers,  books,  communications).  As  is  known,  the  u.D.C.  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  classification.  Topics  from  the  fields  of  cartography  which 
are  chief  groups  of  the  U.D.C.  cannot  be  repeated  as  subdivisions  of 
the  IToD.C  .-group  91  or  528.  Therefore,  general  and  special  auxiliary 
numbers  and  colon  relations  are  used  for  conjunction  of  topics,  for 
examples 

528,9sG0i.l  General  conceptions  of  cartography 

528.95001.4  Terminology  of  cartography 

528.9s  (091.)  History  of  cartography 
528.95001.891  Scientific  research  in  cartography 
528.9  5  3'^  Education  in  cartography 

528.95003.035  Transcription  and  transliteration  for  cartography 
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Besides  the  main  divisions 

528,91  Theoretical  cartography 
and  528,92  Technical  cartography 

the  topical  cartography  is  to  be  found  under  528,94,  In  contrast  to 
that  the  topographic  and  landscape  cartography  are  united  under 
528 o93  from  the  reason  of  usefulness. 

The  following  informations  are  essential  for  the  understanding  of  the 
new  conception  of  the  U,D,G,: 

lo  The  division  of  cartography  into  other  than  textual  publications 
and  mapping  literature  in  the  group  91  (Geography)  and  528  (Geodesy) 
is  a  result  of  its  historical  development, 

2,  Although  cartography  is  a  part  of  528,  it  is  still  independent 
as  much  as  possible, 

3.  Adjacent  fields  of  relevant  to  cartography  are  part  of  the  U,D,C, 
as  follows: 


371,673  Cartographic  equipment  for  instruction  purposes 

550,8:528,94  Geological  plotting 

550,382:528,067,4  Magnetic  cartography 

550,813  Interpretation  of  topographical  maps  (Geology) 

623,71  Military  topography  and  cartography.  Ordnance 

survey  work.  Drawing  of  maps  and  charts, 

655, l/, 3  Printing 

681,6  Reproduction  machines  (Precise  mechanics) 

681,9  Machines  and  tools  for  sculptors,  engraving 

and  reproduction  arts  (Precise  mechanics) 

76  Graphic  arts,  Graphics 

77,091:55  Interpretation  of  photographical  pictures 

(Geology  > 

77,091:91  Interpretation  of  photographical  pictures 

(Geography ) 

771.317  Reproduction  cameras  (Photography) 

771.318  Copying  equipment.  Enlarging  devices 

(Photography ) 

774,777  Photomechanical  printing  methods  (Photography) 

778,1  Photographical  processing.  Photostatic  copying 

(Photography ) 

91  Geography 

And  in  528  we  find: 

528,235  Map  projections.  Graticules  (design).  Grids 

528,42  Engineering  surveys 

528,42:910,2  Route  surveying 
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528 o45 
528.59 


528.721ol6 
528. 74s 528. 93 


Tacheoraetry 

Mapping  Instruments  and  devices 
See  also;  744.3  Drawing  tables.  Drawing 
devices.  Drawing  material  (Drawing) 
Compilation  of  maps  by  tracing  of  photograms 
Applications  of  photogrammetry  for  production 
of  topographical  maps 


Important  common  auxiliaries  ares 


(084) 

(084.21) 

(084.3) 


Graphic  representations 
Diagrams,  graphs 

Maps.  Plans.  Geographical  maps  and  plans. 


The  division  528  ■=  Geodesy,  Surveying.  Photogrammetry.  Cartography, 
has  the  following  main  divisions; 


528.1 

528.2 


528.3 

528.4 


1528.5 
528.7 

528.9 
The  sub“ 
comprises 


Theory  of  errors  and  adjustment  (geodetic 
applications ) 

Figure  of  the  earth.  Earth  measurement.  Mathe= 
matical  geodesy.  Physical  geodesy.  Astronomies 
geodesy. 

Geodetic  surveying 

Field  and  land  surveying.  Cadastral  survey. 
Topography.  Engineering  survey.  Special  fields 
of  surveying 

Geodetic  instruments  and  equipments 
Photogrammetry.  Aerial  survey.  Terrestrial 
photogrammetry.  (Methods  and  instruments) 
Mapping.  Cartography  (textual  publications) 
or  main  division  528.9  ( Cartography mapping  literature, 
the  following  groups  and  terms; 


1 


528.9  ( 048 ) s 912 ,43  Descriptions  of  map  series.  (The  kind  of 

map  is  represented  by  g.) 

Theoretical  cartography.  Methodology 
Mapping  in  general 

Principles  of  map  design.  Map  edition 
(Map  projections,  graticule  designs,  grids 
are  classed  by  528.235) 

Generalisation 

Scales.  Series  of  scales.  Choice  of  scale  (The 
scales  are  represented  by  the  common  auxiliaries 
under  (084.3-1) 

Neatline  systems.  Designation  of  map  sheets. 
Sheet  sis© 

Marginal  data.  Legend 
(2C) 


528.91 

528.^2 

528.913 


528.914 

528.915 


528.916 


528.918 


528.92 
528. "9^1 


Technical  Cartography.  Procedures 
Execution  of  map  design 

See  also:  528.913  Principles  of  map  design 

528.923  Cartographic  drawing  techniques.  Drawing  bases. 
Cartographic  drawing  equipment. 

See  also:  528.59  Plotting  instruments  and  devices 
744.43  Execution  of  drawings.  Line  weights. 

Kind  of  lines.  Colours  etc.  (Drawing  art) 

528.924  Cartographic  engraving  with  and  without  coating. 
Coating  and  coating  base.  Devices  for  cartographic 
scribing 

528.925  Mechanical  auxiliary  methods  for  map  plotting; 
e.g.  strip  masking,  surface  masking  etc. 

528.926  Cartographic  colour  separation  methods 
(Subdivision  by  colon: 

528.926:774  Photomechanical  methods  of  colour 
separation) 

528.927  Cartographic  reproduction 
(Subdivision  by  colon: 

528.927:655.3  Map  printing  techniques 
See  also:  681.62  Printing  machines 

528.93  Topographical  and  landscape  cartography 

(Representation  describing  place  and  space) 

See  also:  003.62  Symbols  (Lettering) 

528.931  Culture 

528.931.1.  Inhabited  places.  Traffic  system 

528.931.2  Drainage.  Hydrographic  features 

528.931.3  Vegetation. 

528.932  Relief 

528.932.1  Ancient  methods  of  representation 

528.932.2  Hachures .  Hatches.  Rock  drawing 

528.932.3  Contours.  Form  lines 

528.932.4  Shading 

528.932.5  Contours.  Hypsometric  tints 

528.932.6  Relief  mapping  (two-dimensional).  Mixed  kinds 

528.932.7  Anaglyphs 

528.933  Colouring 

(Colouring  for  representation  of  relief  is 
classed  under  528.932.5) 

159.937.51  Perception  of  colour.  Colours 
in  visual  perception.  Psychological  theories 
of  colour.  Psychology) 

See  also:  535-2  Visible  light  rays.  Spectrum 
(Optics ) 

612.843.3  Light  vision.  Colour  vision 
(Physiological  optics) 
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528  .,935 


Map  lettering 

See  also;  003  Lettering.  Kinds  of  lettering. 

Writing  material 

003.035  Transcription  (Lettering) 

413.11  Place  names.  Street  names. 

State  names  (Linguistics) 

528.925  Auxiliary  mechanical  methods 
655.287  Photo-composition  (Printing) 

744.43  Execution  of  drawings.  Lettering  etc, 

(Drawing  art) 

528,94  Topical  cartography 

528  oW2  Methodology 

528,944  Basic  maps  for  topical  representation 

528,946  Topical  contents.  Topical  problems. 

Topical  preparation 

528,948  Block  diagrams.  Profiles 

528.951  Preparation  of  globes 

528.952  Preparation  of  reliefs  (three-dimensional) 

528.96  Revision  and  correction  of  maps 

528.97  Style  sheets.  Mapping  specifications 
(See  also  744.4} 

VI.  Selection  and  information  about  location  of  the  material 

For  documentary  information  about  all  topics,  selection  and  information 
about  location  are  very  important,  especially  for  unique  copies, 
separates,  unpublished  manuscripts  etc.  This,  however,  is  a  financial 
problem.  Considering  that  the  whole  work  in  the  Working-Group 
"Bibliography  of  the  Cartographic  Literature"  in  the  "German  Society 
for  Cartography"  is  done  unpaid  by  the  whole  staff,  it  becomes  evident 
that  an  additional  selection  and  information  about  location,  at  present, 
are  impossible.  For  that  would  require  a  real  documentation  including 
abstracts  of  the  most  important  publications,  which  we  have  to  forego 
at  the  present  state  of  work.  Such  an  intensified  documentation, 
however,  would  not  be  able  to  replace  a  comprehensive  bibliography  but 
would  assume  it.  Thus,  this  would  be  the  basis  for  selection, 

VII.  Review  and  outlook 

Scientific  as  well  as  technical  progress  in  the  field  of  cartography 
reached  tremendous  proportions  during  World  War  II  and  even  more 
thereafter.  The  need  for  recording  the  literature  of  the  past  years 
led  to  the  publication  of  Volume  4  of  the  "Kartographische 
Schrif tenrelhe" ,  in  1955,  combining  more  than  5,000  titles  from  all 
countries  and  fields  of  cartography  for  the  period  of  1943  to  1954. 
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This  brought  us  two  conclusions s  Firstly,  all  published  atlases 
and  maps  could  be  excluded  because  they  were  already  registered  by 
other  sources  (Blbliographie  Gartographique  Internationale,  Paris); 
secondly,  this  task  could  only  bo  continued  by  a  group  of  experts 
working  in  close  co-operation.  After  Dr.  Rlstow,  Washington,  and 
others  had  given  us  their  valuable  assistance  by  completing  the  former 
compilations,  since  1957  the  following  issues  of  the  ’’Bibliotheca 
Cartographica”  could  be  made  available  to  specialists  of  geography 
and  cartography? 


Number  l/2 
Number  3 
Number  4 
Number  5 
Number  6 
Number  7 


with  67 
with  67 
with  67 
with  63 
with  92 
with  65 


pages  and 
pages  and 
pages  and 
pages  and 
pages  and 


950  titles 
869  titles 
897  titles 
7u2  titles 
1039  titles 
694  titles 


By  these  compilations  more  than  5,000  titles  were  made  available  to 
future  research  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Washington,  1904,  for 
the  first  time  considered  the  publication  of  a  bibliography.  The 
high  interest  everywhere  given  to  this  activity  became  evident  on 
the  one  hand  by  a  revision  of  the  U.D.C.  91  -  Geography  -  submitted 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1956,  and  a  bibliographical  proposal  made  by 
the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  this  re¬ 
port  on  the  special  ”B.C.”  and  U.D.C.  subdivisions  for  the  carto¬ 
graphic  literature. 

I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  results  achieved  by  our  Working- 
Group  will  also  find  the  interest  of  specialists  in  the  entire  field 
of  cartography.  Meanwhile  I  am  pleased  again  to  give  my  special 
gratitude  to  all  members  of  our  committee  and  especially  to  Professor 
Dr.  Meynen  and  to  the  Bundesans talt  fiir  Landeskunde  und  Raumf orschung 
for  their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  successful  establishment 
of  the  ’’Bibliotheca  Cartographica”  as  well  as  to  Dr.  R.D.  Schmidt  and 
Dr.  He  Kramm  for  their  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  the  material. 
Our  periodical  got  a  valuable  device  of  the  every  day’s  cartographic 
work  and  gets  the  loyal  aid  of  many  friendly  states  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  the  wish  of  all  collaborators  and  that  of  the  German 
Society  for  Cartography  that  this  co-operation  may  be  permanent. 
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CARTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  GUIDE* 


Weather  and  Climate  Maps 
Compiled  by  Walter  W.  Ristow 


*The  Cartographic  Research  Guide  is  a  Division  project.  Section 
”C”  T’fy^esanci^aTegorTes’)7n[J^  ”12”  (Weather  and  Climate  Maps) 
is  recorded  here  as  an  example  of  the  form  entries  will  have  in 
the  final  printed  work.  An  outline  of  the  proposed  guide  follows 
this  section.  Members  interested  in  sharing  their  talents  should 
contact  Dr.  Walter  W.  Ristow,  Assistant  Chief,  Map  Division,  The 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Weather  science  relies  heavily  upon  maps  and  charts.  Because 
of  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  various  elements  and  phenomena  which 
constitute  and  determine  the  weather,  they  can  only  be  studied  and 
analyzed  when  they  are  given  cartographic  expression.  Most  familiar 
to  the  layman,  perhaps,  is  the  daily  weather  map,  or  synoptic  chart, 
which  is  published  in  many  newspapers  and  displayed  in  post  offices 
and  other  public  buildings  throughout  the  country. 

The  synoptic  weather  chart  shows  surface  distribution  of 
pressure  and  temperature  at  selected  reporting  stations,  at  a  given 
time.  It  also  gives  data  on  type  and  quantity  of  precipitation, 
atmospheric  conditions,  wind  direction  and  velocity,  fronts,  and  air 
masses.  Supplementing  the  information  on  the  chart  is  a  weather 
forecast  for  the  local  area. 

The  average  person  can,  with  a  little  practice,  learn  to  read 
and  interpret  the  weather  map.  At  periodic  intervals,  there  is 
printed  on  the  verso  of  the  U.S.  Dally  Weather  Map,  an  explanation  of 
symbols,  analyses  of  unusual  weather,  and  other  pertinent  information. 
Introductory  books  on  weather  and  climate  also  usually  include  a 
chapter  or  a  section  on  maps. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  weather  is  a  relatively  recent 
development.  The  first  weather  map  designed  for  public  display  in 
the  United  States  was  exhibited  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington  in  1856.  Not  until  1870  did  the  United  States  establish 
a  weather  service.  The  most  dramatic  developments  in  weather  science 
have  occurred  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades.  Advances  in  the 
science  have  called  for  many  different  types  of  weather  maps  and 
charts  to  meet  specific  requirements.  Information  about  such  maps 
may  be  found  in  technical  reports  and  in  general  and  advanced  works 
on  meteorology. 

Climate  is  the  aggregate  of  weather  over  a  period  of  time. 

Its  findings  are  based  upon  accumulated  weather  records  and  statistics. 
These  data,  too,  are  most  readily  understood  and  interpreted  when 
expressed  on  maps.  Climatic  maps  are  legion.  They  may  show  distri¬ 
bution,  quantity,  type,  and  variation  of  precipitation,  average, 
high,  low,  and  mean  temperatures,  sunshine  duration  and  intensity, 
storm  tracks,  prevailing  or  seasonal  winds,  climatic  regions,  and 
many  other  distribution  data. 

Climatic  maps  and  atlases  for  the  world,  continents  and 
individual  countries  have  been  prepared  by  official  and  commercial 
publishers  as  well  as  by  individuals.  The  professional  literature 
also  includes  many  climatic  studies  which  are  illustrated  with  maps. 
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There  is,  unfortunately,  no  specialized  bibliography  on  the 
literature  of  climate  and  weather  maps.  References  about  maps  are 
Included,  however,  in  the  literature  on  meteorology  and  climate, 
which  is  quite  voluminous.  The  following  serial  bibliography  should, 
therefore,  be  consulted  under  appropriate  headings: 

American  Meteorological  Society.  Meteorological 
and  Geoas trophysical  Abstracts.  Malcolm  Rigby, 

Editor.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Monthly.  1950- . 

’’Purpose  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
meteorologists,  geophysicists  and  astro¬ 
physicists  literature  in  their  field.” 

Vol,  VI,  1955  includes  a  ’’Bibliography 
of  bibliographies.” 

Vol.  11,  no.  1,  1960,  has  a  selected 
bibliography  of  about  100  of  the  most 
significant  reference  v/orks  (compendia, 
major  textbooks,  atlases,  glossaries,  etc.) 
of  the  previous  ten  years. 

Vol.  11,  no.  2,  1960,  has  a  ”Bibliography 
of  outstanding  text  and  technical  books  of 
the  past  decade.” 

The  bibliographies  listed  in  Section  II  should  also  be 
consulted  for  references  on  climate  and  weather  maps.  Selected 
references  on  this  phase  of  cartography  are  included  in  the  following 
list: 

Baird,  Charles  and  Ruth.  Weather  maps.  In 
their  Weatherforecasting.  Englewood  ClifT¥. 

N.Jo,  Prentice-Hall,  1955:  55-81. 

Clear  and  simple  discussion  of  how  to  make 
and  Interpret  weather  maps.  Includes  symbol  tables. 

Creutzberg,  N.  Klima,  Klimatypen  und  Klimakarten. 
Petermanns  Geographische  Mltteilungen,  v.  4,  no.  2, 

195U:  57-69. 

Summarizes  historical  developments  of  climatic 
classification  and  maps.  Has  a  bibliography  with 
more  than  70  references. 
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Critchf ieldj,  Howard.  General  climatology. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice-Hall,  1960, 

465  p, 

Ch.  VI,  on  Weather  Forecasting,  includes 
sections  on  weather  maps  and  charts.  "The 
forecaster’s  tools  are  maps,  charts,  diagrams, 
and  mathematical  formulae.” 

"The  basic  map  for  display  of  weather  data 
is  the  synoptic  weather  chart,  which  shows  the 
surface  distribution  of  weather  elements  for  a 
given  time.” 

"The  typical  weather  map  for  North  America 
shows  the  fronts,  air  masses,  and  pressure  dis¬ 
tribution  as  gross  features  and,  in  addition, 
has  detailed  weather  data  for  as  many  as  40U 
or  more  reporting  stations.” 

Godske,  Carl  L.,  et  al.  The  Geographical  maps 
used  in  meteorology.  ^  their  Dynamic  meteorology 
and  weather  forecasting.  Boston,  American 
Meteorological  Society,  1957s  128-133. 

"For  meteorological  purposes  it  is  always 
permissable  to  neglect  the  deviation  of  the 
earth’s  surface  from  a  perfectly  spherical  shape.” 

"a  map  must  always  be  chosen  in  such  a  way 
that  the  unavoidable  distortions  in  area  or  form 
become  as  Inconsequential  as  possible  for  the 
special  purpose  of  the  map," 

"Conformal  maps  are  used  exclusively  in 
dynamic  and  synoptic  meteorology.  In  climatology, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  of  areas  is  often 
more  important  than  a  true  representation  of  wind 
directions,  so  that  equivalent  maps  may  be  preferable. 

Fisher,  Robert  Moore.  How  to  interpret  newspaper 
weather  maps.  In  his  How  about  the  weather.  New 
York,  Harper,  1^8:  93-114. 

"You  can  keep  up  with  the  meteorologist  by 
following  the  newspaper  weather  maps." 
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Includes  an  ’’Explanation  of  symbols  on  weather 
maps 

Great  Britain.  Meteorological  Office.  Instructions 
for  the  preparation  of  weather  maps,  with  tables 
of  the  specifications  and  symbols.  London,  His 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  2nd  edit.,  1954.  43  p. 

’’This  publication  contains  instructions  for 
decoding  and  plotting  weather  messages  giving 
surface  observations  from  land  stations  and  ships.” 

Includes  instruction  for  "plotting  land  station 
reports,  "tables  of  symbols  used  on  weather  maps,  etc. 

Great  Britain.  Meteorological  Office.  Weather  map, 
an  introduction  to  weather  forecasting.  London, 

Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  4th  edit.,  1956.  105  p. 

"a  weather  map  is... a  delineation  of  the  weather 
over  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  earth  on  a  flat 
surface  of  paper  or  other  material." 

It  "may  either  give  a  representation  of ...  elements 
at  any  given  instant  of  time,  as  in  the  daily  weather 
maps,.. o or  it  may  show  the  average  weather  conditions 
over  a  period  such  as  a  month  or  a  year.” 

Includes  a  summary  on  "development  of  weather  maps, 
directing  attention  principally  to  those  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom.” 

Chapter  5  deals  specifically  with  "Preparing  the 
Weather  Map.”  Chapter  8  is  on  "Forecasting  from 
Weather  Maps.” 

Griggs,  Armond  L.  The  background  and  development  of 
weather  charts.  Geography  and  Map  Division  Bulletin 
no.  21,  Oct.  1955-.  10-13. 

"Since  its  beginning  ^weather  scienc^/  has  depended 
for  expression  almost  entirely  upon  maps.” 

A  weather  map  may  be  defined  as  "a  picture  of  the 
weather  over  a  much  more  extensive  area  than  could  be 
observed  from  any  one  point.” 
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"The  weather  map  depicts  a  momentary  state  of 
the  atmosphere o" 

Great  many  different  types  of  weather  maps  were 
required  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  various 
operations  that  were  carried  out  during  World  War  II. 

Halpine,  Charles  G.  and  Hatton  H.  Taylor.  Weather 
maps.  Chapter  9  ^  their  A  mariner’s  meteorology. 

New  York,  Van  Nos trand,  1956:  232-249. 

Includes  information  on  making  and  reading  weather 
maps,  through  "standardized  use  of  numerals  and  symbols, 
a  meteorologist  of  one  country  can  use  the  weather  re¬ 
ports  and  v^eather  maps  of  another  country  even  though 
he  does  not  understand  the  language." 

Hull,  George  C.  A  newspaper’s  really  useful  weather 
map.  Yachting,  v.  100,  July,  1956:  156-157, 

Describes  v/eather  maps  printed  in  The  Providence 
(R.I » ) Journal.  Includes  one  map  of  the  continental 
area  and  a  second  showing  conditions  of  the  coast. 

Kendrew,  Wilfrid  G.  The  synoptic  chart.  In  his 
Weather,  an  introductory  meteorology.  New“York, 

Oxford  Unlv.  Press,  1943:  89-94. 

"a  synoptic  chart  is  a  chart  covering  as  large  an 
area  as  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
weather,  and  its  developments  in  the  next  two  or 
three  days,  which  has,  plotted  in  position  on  it, 
the  meteorological  observations  taken  simultaneously 
at  numerous  stations."  p.  88. 

Kupfer,  Egon.  Entwurf  einer  Klimakarte  auf  genetlscher 
Grundlageo  Zeitschrlft  ftir  den  Erdkundeunterricht, 

V.  6,  no,  1,  1954:  5-13. 

Tells  how  to  read  and  understand  climate  maps.  There 
are  5  bibliographical  references, 

Lally,  Vincent  E,,  Donald  H.  Mclnnes,  and  Robert  P. 

Myers o  The  transmission  of  analyzed  weather  charts. 
^American  Meteorological  Society.  Bulletin,  v.  38, 
Feb,  1957:  62-66. 
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Abstract:  Various  deficiencies  of  facsimile 
transmission  of  analyzed  weather  charts  are  in¬ 
dicated.  Higher  speed  and  better  definition  can 
be  obtained  with  facsimile  techniques  by  using 
wide  band  transmission  lines,  but  at  an  exorbitant 
cost.  A  more  economical  solution  is  the  development 
of  more  efficient  coding  techniques  for  transmitting 
the  weather  charts,  A  code  is  outlined  which  is  50 
times  more  efficient  than  facsimile,  and  an  equipment 
is  described  which  uses  this  code  to  transmit  charts 
faster,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  color. 

Lee,  Jean  Theodore,  Weather  charts.  ^  his  Pilot’s 
weather  handbook.  U.S,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
Technical  Manual  No.  104,  Washington,  U.S,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1955:  88-98, 

"All  pilots  should  be  able  to  Interpret  the 
principal  features  of  the  commonly  used  weather  maps 
if  they  are  to  use  affectively  weather  information  in 
their  flight  planning," 

Article  includes  tables  of  standardized  symbols 
used  on  U.S,  weather  maps,  and  sample  maps.  This  is 
a  simple  concise  treatise  on  how  to  use  and  read 
weather  maps. 

Lehr,  Paul  E.  'Weather:  air  masses,  clouds,  rainfall, 
storms,  weather  maps,  climate,  by  Paul  E,  Lehr,  R. 

Will  Burnett  ^nd/  Herbert  S,  Zim.  Illustrated  by 
Harry  McNaught,  New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster  ^^19577 

160  p. 

Has  chapter  on  Weather  Maps,  p.  130-146. 

Two  kinds  of  maps  -  surface  charts  and  upper  air  charts. 

"On  the  backs  of  the  Daily  Weather  Map  there  appear, 
at  intervals,  a  summary  of  weather  symbols,  analyses  of 
unusual  weather,  and  other  general  information." 

Lester,  Reginald  M.  Making  a  weather  map.  ][n  his 
The  observer’s  book  of  weather.  London  Sc  New  York 
Warne,  1955:  89=110. 

British  "weather  maps  are  printed  at  the  Central 
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Forecasting  Office  at  Dunstable  and  they  are  posted 
to  the  many  hundreds  of  interested  recipients  all 
over  the  British  Isles.” 

"in  order  to  be  able  to  read  a  weather  report 
clearly  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  various  symbols 
used. " 

(Not  much  information  on  maps) 

McAdie,  Alexander.  Daily  maps  of  world  weather,  an 
attempt  at  three-dimensional  geography.  Geographical 
Review,  v.  19,  Jan.  1929:  87-93. 

Suggests  various  ways  in  which  weather  maps  can 
be  improved. 

Monkhouse,  Francis  J.  and  H.  R.  Wilkinson.  Climatic 
maps  and  diagrams.  In  their  Maps  and  diagrams,  their 
compilation  and  construction,  London,  1952:  111-170. 

Comprehensive  survey  of  weather  and  climate  maps 
and  charts.  Has  a  number  of  footnote  references. 

Maps  and  the  meteorologist.  ^  Weather, 

V.  12,  May,  1957:  154-157. 

A  description  of  types  of  projection  best  suited 
to  meteorological  mapping.  "All  maps... are  a  form  of 
statistics ." 

Schmidt,  Georg.  Wetterkartenanalyse .  ^  Deutsche 

Wetterdlens t .  Mittellungen,  no.  10,  Feb.  1955:  31-37. 

"in  order  to  reduce  discrepancies  in  locating  fronts 
on  surface  weather  and  upper  air  charts  plotted  by 
different  weather  stations,  the  author  points  out  a 
number  of  factors  which  should  be  considered." 

Schmidt,  Georg.  Wie  entsteht  die  Wetterkarte  und 
wle  liest  Mann  sle?  Geographische  Rundschau,  v.  6, 

Mar.  1954:  101-110. 

How  to  read  and  understand  weather  maps.  Includes 
tables  of  symbols  used  on  German  maps.  The  bibliography 
lists  8  references. 
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Scultetas,  H.  Ro  Die  erste  Wetterkarte. 

Meteorologische  Zeitschrift,  v.  60,  Oct.  1943s 
356-359. 

Credits  E,  Loomis  with  having  made  the  first 
synoptic  weather  map  in  1843,  and  H.  W.  Brandes  with 
having  made  the  first  weather  map  in  1826.  The 
article  summarizes  early  preparation  of  weather  maps. 
There  is  a  bibliography  with  17  titles. 

Sekigutip  Takeshi.  Some  problems  of  climatic 
classifications  a  new  classification  of  climates  of 
Japan.  In  Seventeenth  International  Geographical 
CongressTWashingtcn,  1952).  Proceedings s  285-290. 

”ln  this  paper,  the  author  wishes  to  take  the 
purely  climatological  standpoint  and  classify  climate 
accordingly.  As  it  is  difficult  to  use  a  genetical 
classification  quantitatively,  an  empirical  method 
had  to  be  adopted.  Includes  several  small  climatic 
maps  o ” 

Spllhaus,  Athelstan.  The  weather  map.  his 
Weathercraf t o  New  York,  Viking  Press,  1951s  57-64. 

’’Once  you  know  what  all  the  little  figures  and 
symbols  at  each  station  mean  you  can  ’read’  a  weather 
map,"  p.  57 o 

Steinhauser,  Ferdinand.  Grundsa tzliche  und  kritische 
Bemerkungen  zur  Ausarbeitung  von  Klimakarten. 
Geographischer  Jahresbericht  aus  Osterreich,  v.  26, 
1955-56S  l-24o 

Includes  an  outline  for  a  world  climatic  atlas  to 
be  published  for  the  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
and  sections  on  "National  Climate  maps,"  and  "Thoughts 
on  new  climate  atlases." 

There  is  a  bibliography  with  25  references. 

Tannehill,  Ivan  Ray.  Preparation  and  use  of  weather 
maps  at  sea.  Washington,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  1949, 
3rd  edit.  Circular  R.  117  p. 
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”lt  is  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  (Circular  R) 
to  describe  the  preparation  of  a  simple  weather  map 
on  shipboard  and  to  give  additional  information  that 
will  be  helpful  in  making  use  of  the  map.” 

"While  this ...  edition  is  intended  primarily  to 
give  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  shipboard 
weather  map  and  its  uses,  some  additional  information 
of  a  more  technical  nature  is  included.”  There  are 
two  very  necessary  things  in  the  reporting  of  weather 
and  the  preparation  of  weather  maps  -  codes  and  symbols  - 
and  when  we  use  international  codes  and  symbols  we  can 
understand  weather  messages  and  weather  maps  in  any 
part  of  the  world.” 

Includes  information  on  drawing  isobars  and  a 
chapter  on  ”use  of  weather  maps  on  shipboard.”  The 
appendix  includes  the  "international  code  for  radio 
weather  reports”  and  "Table  for  decoding  radio  weather 
reports  in  International  code.” 

Thornthwaite,  C.  Warren.  An  approach  toward  a 
rational  classification  of  climate.  Geographical 
RevieWj,  v.  Jan.  1948s  55-94. 

System  based  on  potential  evapotranspiratlon. 

"in  order  to  achieve  a  rational  quantitative  classifi¬ 
cation  of  climate,  definite  and  distinctive  break  points 
must  be  discovered  in  the  climatic  series  themselves.” 

"in  the  present  classification,  climates  are  defined 
rationally,  and  boundaries  are  determined  by  the  data.” 

"Climatic  boundaries  are  determined  rationally  by 
comparing  precipitation  and  evapotranspiratlon.” 

G.S,  Air  Weather  Service.  Some  techniques  for  deriving 
objective  forecasting  aids  and  methods.  AWS  Manual 
105-40,  April,  1955.  51  p. 

Includes  information  on  graphical  procedures. 

U.S.  Army  Air  Forces,  Directorate  of  Weather.  A 
discussion  of  projections  and  the  new  weather  plotting 
charts  of  the  Weather  Research  Center.  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1942,  16  p. 
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For  a  weather-plotting  chart,  the  most  desirable 
features  are:  1)  Conformality  or  correct  shape. 

2)  Convenience  of  plotting  and  ease 
of  construction. 

3)  Area-equivalence 

4)  Good  sealing  qualities 

5j  Ease  of  orientation  or 

recognition  of  the  cardinal 
compass  points  on  any  portion 
of  the  chart. 

Includes  a  "Table  of  weather  plotting  charts  in 
process  of  publication  by  Weather  Research  Center." 

IT.S.  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Preparation  of 
weather  maps  and  charts.  Air  W'eather  Service  Manual 
105”22.  Washington,  U.S.  Air  Force,  1955.  57  p.,  pl« 

"This  manual  establishes  standard  methods  to  be 
utilized  when  entering  data  and/or  analyses  on 
meteorological  charts  and  diagrams  in  general  use 
within  the  Air  Weather  Service." 

"Neatness,  accuracy,  legibility  and  completeness 
are  the  essentials  of  a  properly  prepared  chart  or 
diagram.  Figures  and  symbols  will  be  oriented  with 
respect  to  the  adjacent  meridian  line  on  all  appropriate 
charts . " 

Includes  detailed  and  specific  instructions  for 
preparing  and  entering  data  on  various  types  of  weather 
maps  o 


U.Sc  Weather  Bureau.  Preparation  and  use  of  weather  maps 
at  sea,  a  guide  for  mariners.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1959.  121  p. 

"it  is  the  object  of  this  publication  (Circular  R) 
to  describe  the  preparation  of  a  weather  map  on  ship¬ 
board  and  to  give  additional  information  that  will  be 
helpful  in  making  use  of  the  map." 

Chapter  XI  is  on  "Types  of  weather  maps"  and 
Chapter  XII  is  entitled  "tJse  of  weather  maps  on 
shipboard. " 
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U.S«  Weather  Bureau.  Preparation  cf  weather  maps. 
Washington,  Dept,  of  Commerce j,  1942.  45  p. 

"The  accurate  drawing  of  a  modern  weather  map 
entails  considerable  talent,  not  only  in  the 
drawing  of  the  analysis,  but  in  the  plotting  of 
the  observation  data.” 

’’included  in  this  circular  are  instructions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  complete  manuscript  weather 
maps  drawn  daily  at  hundreds  of  offices  in  North 
America . ” 

The  pamphlet  ”is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
uniformity  in  the  maps  drawn  at  U.Sc  Weather  Bureau 
stations . o .Only  an  outline  of  the  mechanics  of  drawing 
the  map  analysis  elements  is  given  in  this  circular.” 

Includes  a  ’’Table  of  map  analysis  symbols”  and  a 
’’Map  Analysis  Check  List.” 


HISTORICAL  CARTOGRAPHY 

A  Guide  to  Historical  Cartography  s  A  Selected,  Annotated 
List  of  Reference  on  the  History  of  Maps  and  Map  Making.  Compiled 
by  Walter  W,  Ristow  and  Clara  E.  Le  dear  of  the  Map  Division. 

Second  edition,  revised.  1960.  (18  p.)  Free  to  libraries  and 

other  Institutions  upon  request  to  the  Publications  Unit,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

This  compilation  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  publication 
issued  under  the  same  title  in  1954.  The  original  entries  have 
been  reviewed,  several  references  included  in  the  earlier  work 
have  been  omitted,  and  a  number  of  new  ones  have  been  added. 

Almost  half  of  the  items  listed  are  works  in  the  English  language | 
many  of  the  classics  are  in  other  languages,  however,  and  these 
things  are  included.  The  list  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  author 
and  includes  LC  call  n^umbers  for  each  item,  as  well  as  annotations 
calling  attention  to  the  outstanding  features  of  each  work.  A 
classified  index  is  included. 

(from  Library  of  Conp'.ress  Information 
Bulletin.  Vol.  19,  n.  45,  7  N  *60.) 
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A  Guide  to  Cartographical  Research 
Revised  Outline  --  Jan.  1961 


lo  Introduction 

A.  Types  of  cartographical  research 

B.  Scope  and  objectives 

G.  Organization  and  instructions  for  using  the  guide 

II.  General  Reference  Aids 

A.  Bibliographies  of  general  reference  works  and  bibliog¬ 
raphies  (e.g.  Mudge-Winchell,  Hirschberg,  Besterman, 

Hawkins,  Downs,  etc.) 

B.  Cartographical  and  related  bibliographies  (e.g.  Wright 
&  Platt,  Bibliographie  Geographique  Internationale, 

Current  Geographical  Publications,  Geographlsches 
Jahrbuch,  Jahrbuch  der  Kartographie,  Library  of  Congress 
Bibliography  of  Cartography.) 

C.  General  works  and  treatises  on  cartography  (e.g.  Eckert, 

Raisz,  Robinson,  etc.) 

D.  General  and  v/orld  gazetteers,  geographical  dictionaries, 
glossaries  and  related  works. 

E.  Cartographical  serials,  and  related  journals  and 
periodicals  which  contain  cartographical  articles  and 
information  more  or  less  regularly. 

III.  Cartographical  Collections,  Libraries,  Associations  and  Societies. 

A.  Directories  and/or  lists  of  cartographical  libraries 
and  specialized  collections  of  maps. 

Bo  Catalogs  and  guides  to  individual  cartographical  libraries 
and  map  collections. 

Co  Cartographical  (and  related)  Unions,  Councils,  Societies 
and  Associations o 

D.  Reports,  yearbooks,  guides  and  membership  lists  of 

cartographical  societies,  associations,  and  institutes. 
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IV 


The  Cartographic  Library  and  the  Map  Librarian 

A.  General  treatises  and  bibliographies  on  map  librarianship 

B.  Procedural  Manuals  of  individual  map  libraries 

C.  Aids  to  acquisition  of  cartographic  publications 

D.  Aids  to  processing,  cataloging,  classifying  and  filing 
maps  and  other  cartographic  material, 

E.  References  and  bibliographies  on  the  care  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  cartographic  materials, 

P,  References  relating  to  buildings  and  equipment  for  map 
libraries , 

G,  Aids  and  suggestions  for  the  cartographic  reference 
librarian, 

H,  Carto-bibliography , 

Vo  References  and  Bibliographies  on  Specialized  or  Topical 

Subdivisions  of  Cartography, 

A.  Historical  Cartography 

1,  Centers  for  historical  cartographical  research 

2,  General  bibliographies 

3,  Periodical  and  serial  publications 

4,  General  references 

5,  Ancient  and  Medieval  Cartography 

6,  Portolan  Charts 

7,  Globes 

8,  Regional  references 

9,  Facsimile  atlases  and  maps 

10,  Maps  as  historical  records  and  documents 

B .  Map-making 

1.  Geodesy 

2.  Ground  surveying 

3.  Hydrographic  surveying 

4.  Aerial  surveying  and  photography 

5.  Electronics  and  cartography 

7o  Plotting  instruments,  methods  and  techniques 

8,  Projections 

9,  Scales 
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10«  Map  compilation  and  editing 

11 o  Map  symbols  and  conventions 

12 «  Geographical  names 

13 o  Relief  representation 

14 o  Color  on  maps 

15 o  Map  design  and  layout 

16o  Map  drafting  and  lettering 

17,  Scribing 

18 o  Engraving^  reproduction  and  printing 
19o  Photo-copying,  microfilm  and  microcards, 

C.  Types  and  categories  of  maps  and  cartographic  materials 

lo  General  reference  maps 

2,  School  maps 

3,  Atlases 
4o  Globes 

5,  Relief  models 

6,  Aeronautical  charts 

7o  Transportation  and  communication  maps 
8o  Mineral,  geology  and  soil  maps 
9o  Official  surveys  and  set  maps 
lOo  Nautical  charts 
lie  Vegetation  and  forest  maps 

12,  Climate  and  weather  maps 

13,  City  plans 

14 o  Land  classification,  zoning,  use  and  planning  maps 

15,  Health  and  disease  maps 

16,  Tax,  estate.  Insurance  and  real  estate  maps  and  atlas 

17,  Linguistic,  ethnographic  and  religious  maps 
18 o  Military  and  war  maps 

19,  Population  statistical  maps 

20 o  Business,  Sales,  and  Marketing  Maps 

Do  Map  use,  appreciation  and  enjoyment. 

1,  Map  Intelligence 

2,  Map  reading  and  interpretation 

3,  Aerial  photographs  -  reading  and  interpretation 

4,  Maps  in  teaching 
5o  Map  exhibits 

6o  Art  and  cartography 
7o  Maps  for  decoration 
8o  Maps  for  fun 
9,  Map  collecting  as  a  hobby 

Aids  to  Regional  Cartographical  Research 

A,  General  world  regional  bibliographies  and  lists 

B,  Bibliographies  and  map  lists  for  specific  regions,  e.g. 
America,  Europe,  Indiana,  New  York  City,  etc, 
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MAPPING  NEWS 


GREAT  Lakes 

The  first  complete  hydrographic  and  topographic  survey 
of  the  Great  Lakes  since  the  Civil  War  period  has  been  completed 
by  the  United  States  Lake  Survey »  Personnel  of  the  Survey  spent 
eight  years  completing  the  survey  of  95,000  square  miles. 

PERL* 


Hunting  Associates  Limited  of  Toronto  has  been  appointed 
Natural  Resources  Consultant  to  the  Peruvian  Ministry  of  Development 
and  Public  Works.  First  assignment  was  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
design  ante-project  report  in  connection  with  the  ”Peruvla”  plan 
initiated  by  the  government  for  the  development  of  natural  resources, 
transportation  systems,  industry  and  land  use  over  a  large  area  in 
Central  Peru.  Hunting  Associates  planned  the  surveys  needed  as  a 
basis  for  pre^colonizatlon  planning.  Originally  designated  as  a 
five-year  plan,  "Peruvia”  has  been  designed  to  study  the  basic 
realities  of  a  large  area  east  of  the  Andes.  As  an  associate  company. 
Hunting  Survey  Corporation  limited  of  Toronto  has  undertaken  the 
Initial  phase  by  establishing  a  network  of  Airborne  Profile  Recorder 
vertical  radar  profiles  across  the  area,  while  the  National  Air 
Photographic  Service  of  Peru  is  producing  aerial  photography  of  the 
area  at  the  same  time. 

KENTUCKY 


A  new  program  of  cooperative  geologic  mapping  by  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Is  planned  to  cover  the  entire  State  within  about  10  years  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $12  million. 

As  the  result  of  a  statewide  cooperative  project  completed 
in  1956,  Kentucky  is  the  only  State  of  its  size  to  be  completely 
covered  by  modern  topographic  maps  at  a  scale  of  1:24,000  (2,000 
feet  CO  the  inch).  Some  763  quadrangle  maps  were  required  to  cover 
Che  State’s  40,395  square  miles  and  work  on  the  project  took  about 
seven  years.  These  maps  are  the  bases  upon  which  Survey  scientists 
will  depict  the  geology  of  the  Blue  Grass  State,  turning  out  multl- 
cclcred  geologic  maps  on  a  virtual  ’’scientific  assembly  line.”  As 
planned,  the  program  is  much  larger  in  scope  than  any  comparable 
statewide  geologic  mapping  program. 
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ANTARCTIC 


Seven  scientists  from  the  Geological  Survey  have  been 
detailed  to  participate  in  the  current  season’s  topographic 
mapping  effort  in  the  Antarctic. 

As  part  of  a  $300,000  Antarctic  mapping  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  seven  men 
have  been  detailed  to  collect  data  for  the  preparation  of  topo¬ 
graphic  maps  and  to  serve  as  navigators  on  traverse  parties 
engaged  in  other  scientific  work.  Transportation  and  logistical 
support  is  to  be  provided  by  the  Navy.  The  men  left  for  the 
Antarctic  early  in  October, 

During  the  past  season  (1959-60)  aerial  photography  was 
completed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Photo-Squadron  VX-6  over  about  45,000 
square  miles  of  the  continent.  This  photography  is  now  being  used 
by  the  Geological  Survey  to  make  topographic  maps.  Survey  engineers 
on  duty  in  the  Antarctic  last  year  accompanied  traverse  parties  into 
Marie  Byrd  Land  and  Victoria  Land  while  a  third  accompanied  the  ice¬ 
breaker  group  exploring  the  Bellingshausen  Sea  where  ground-control 
points  were  established  for  mapping  in  the  Thurston  area  and  on 
Peter  I  Island,  Plans  for  the  current  austral  summer  include  photo¬ 
graphing  300,000  square  miles  in  selected  areas  along  the  coast  of 
Western  Antarctica  and  in  the  Horlick  and  Sentinel  Mountains, 

'Afhile  the  early  phase  of  the  mapping  program  will  be  mainly 
in  Western  Antarctica,  current  U.S,  plans  call  for  continued  work 
in  preparing  maps  of  other  areas  of  the  Continent,  such  as  the 
coast  of  Wilkes  Land.  Eight  maps  of  this  area  have  been  published 
already  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  three  are  in  progress. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  working  group  on  Cartography  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Antarctic  Research  (SCAR),  responsible  for 
the  international  planning  of  Antarctic  map  coverage,  was  held  in 
Cambridge,  England  from  29  August  to  3  September,  George  D, 

Whitmore,  the  Geological  Survey’s  Chief  Topographic  Engineer,  repre¬ 
sented  the  United  States, 

The  overall  plan  which  Mr.  Whitmore  has  proposed  centers 
around  maps  to  be  published  at  a  scale  of  1:1,000,000(1  inch  about 
16  miles)  with  a  contour  interval  of  300  meters.  About  80  quadrangle 
sheets  will  be  required  to  cover  the  continent.  In  addition,  maps 
of  certain  areas  that  require  additional  cartographic  information 
because  of  Intensive  scientific  investigations  may  be  at  much  larger 
scales,  such  as  1:250, OuO  (1  inch  about  4  miles?  and  l:50u,000  (l  inch 
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about  8  miles' 3  with  correspondingly  smaller  contour  intervalso 
These  maps  will  show  ice°surface  characteristics,  locations  of 
"rivers  of  ice,"  individual  nunataks  (mountain  tops  projecting 
above  the  surface  of  ice  fields),  and  similar  features. 

Use  of  advanced  aircraft,  with  skis,  fully  equipped 
for  obtaining  standard  optical  aerial  photography,  radar  photography, 
infra'=red  photography  and  other  types  of  source  data  for  future 
mapping  are  being  studied.  Consideration  is  also  being  given  to 
the  use  of  self ^contained  navigation  systems  for  keeping  the 
photographic  aircraft  on  prescribed  courses  and  for  establishing 
geographic  locations  of  ground  points,  while  radar-altime ter 
devices  will  be  used  to  determine  elevations. 

PROM  THE  PRESS 

ooo.aThe  Meteorological  Division  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Weapons 
has  ordered  1^0  advanced=design,  high-speed  facsimile  weather  map 
recorders  from  Alden  Electronic  and  Impulse  Recording  Equipment  Co., 
Inco,  of  Westborc,  Massachusetts. 

o o o « oResearch  engineers  at  Chrysler  Corporation's  missile  division 
have  developed  a  new  three-dimensional  plotting  device  that  will 
display  in  color  the  paths  of  rockets,  aircraft,  satellites, 
submarines  and  weather  fronts.  Called  the  3*=D  Plotter,  the  device 
writes  the  tracks  in  a  tank  of  clear  gelatin  using  a  stylus  driven 
by  three  motors. 

GEOLOGIC  MAP  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  REPRINTED 

Geological  Survey's  "Geologic  Map  of  the  United  States", 
compiled  by  G.W«  Stose,  assisted  by  O.A.  Ljungstedt,  first 
published  in  1933^  has  been  reprinted  with  important  color  changes 
that  make  it  easier  to  read. 

The  I960  edition  is  in  four  quarters  (NE,  SE,  NW  and  SW), 
each  sheet  measuring  27  by  4?  inches,  and  is  available  from  the 
Geological  Survey  at  $1.50  per  quarter  or  ^6.00  for  the  set.  The 
scale  is  Is 2, 500,000  (1  inch  equals  about  l+O  miles)  and  when 
joined  together  the  four  sheets  make  up  a  wall-size  map.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  not  included . 
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NEW  YORK  GROUP 


A  most  generous  host  provided  a  memorable  evening  for  the 
lucky  members  of  the  New  York  Geography  and  Map  Groupo  On  Tuesdayp 
November  15p  the  Group  met  in  the  elegant  quarters  of  the  Advertising 
Club  where  they  were  treated  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  (preceded  by 
cocktails)  by  Mro  Andrew  Go  Hagstromp  president  and  Pounder  of  the 
Hagstrom  Map  Company o 

Afterwards  the  group  made  their  way  by  subway p  buSp  or  taxi 
to  the  Hagstrom  headquarters p  at  311  Broadway o  There  young  Bill 
Hagstrom  took  over  and  gave  the  visitors  a  two  and  one  half  hour 
tour  of  all  the  floors* 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  most  of  us  that  maps  constitute 
only  1/3  of  the  Hagstrom  services*  The  plant  offers  complete  service 
in  the  technical  and  industrial  arts?  advertising  art  and  productionp 
photo  retouchingp  drafting,  photography  enlargements,  copying, 
photo  murals,  composing,  photostats  and  mounting* 

Not  the  least  interesting  items  on  the  tour  were  some  life- 
size  photos  of  the  practitioners  of  a  dying  art  -  burlesque  queens 
(another  Hagstrom  servicel) 

When  we  thanked  our  host,  his  gracious  wife,  and  son,  they 
gave  us  a  parting  gift  packet  which  included  a  pocket  atlas  of 
New  York  and  a  guide  book  of  New  York*  We  do  not  expect  many  such 
meetings  I 

Rose  Z*  Sellers 


WASHINGTON  GROUP 

The  Geography  and  Map  Group  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
year  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  at  the  Cleveland  Park  Branch  of  the  0*0* 
Public  Library*  The  speaker  was  Dr*  John  A*  O’Keefe,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Theoretical  Division  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration*  He  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  "Space 
Research  on  Earth  and  the  Moon*”  The  meeting  date  was  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  first  Russian  Sputnik*  Dr* 
O’Keefe  told  about  tracking  the  satellite  and  about  the  formulation 
of  the  theory  of  the  pear-shape  of  the  earth*  He  also  spoke  of 
the  research  that  has  been  done  on  natural  materials  in  orbit 
around  the  earth,  and  said  that  study  of  certain  mineral  deposits 
including  ccsite  found  near  Nordlingen,  Germany,  the  hard  green 
"moon-stones"  found  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  so-called  "black 
diamonds"  of  Australia  indicates  that  they  may  well  be  materials  from 
outer  space* 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Geography  and  Map  Group  was 
held  on  Wednesday^  November  16  at  the  American  Chemical  Society 
Buildlngo  Dro  Arch  Gerlachj,  Chief  of  the  Map  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  gave  an  entertaining  and  informative  report 
of  his  recent  European  tripo  After  attending  the  19th  International 
Geographical  Congress  in  Stockholm,  the  Gerlachs  travelled  by 
Volkswagon  through  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain 
to  Llsbon<,  where  Dro  Gerlach  attended  the  International  Congress 
of  the  History  of  the  Discoveries o  Their  trip  continued  through 
Prance  and  included  a  visit  to  London  before  they  returned  homeo 
Dro  Gerlach  showed  an  interesting  collection  of  colored  slides 
taken  on  the  tripo  On  display  were  maps  of  some  ,of  the  areas 
visited,  and  copies  of  some  of  the  publications  prepared  for  the 
two  Congresses o 


Mary  Murphy 


FOR  SALE 

Contact  SoSo  Vlsher  of  the  Department  of  Geography, 

Indiana  University ,  Bloomington,  for  any  of  the  following  issues 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers  your 
library  is  lacIcTngs 

single  copless 

VOLUME  IX  (1919)  complete^  X  (1920)  completes  XI  (1921)  completes 
XIII  (1923)  noso  1  and  4s  XIV  (1924 )nOo  3"  XV  (1925)  nOo  2s  XVI 
(1926)  nOo  1  and  Hass’  "The  Cliff-Dweller"  (48  ppo)  of  no,  4s  XIX 

(1929)  Preston,  James’  "The  Blackstone  Valley"  (43  pp,)  of  nOo  2s 

XXXII  (1942)  nos o  2  and  4  (RoJo  Russell’s  "Geomorphology  of  the 
Rhone  Delta"  (155  ppo)s  XXXVI  Q946)  no„  Is  XXXIX  (1949)  completes 
XL  (1950)  completes  XLI  (1951)  nos o  1  and  3s  XLII  (1952)  nos o  1  and 
2s  XLVI  (1956)  nOo  I5  XLIX  (1959)  complete „ 

March  1923  -  9  copies  December  1923  ■=  6  copies 

June  1925  -  3  copies  September  1951  -  3  copies 

March  1956  =  2  copies  September  1956  <=  2  copies 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 


PAULA  Mo  STRAIN  who  has  been  associated  with  L.C.’s  Reference 
Department  since  1948,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  Librarian  of  the  Federal  Systems  Division,  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  at  Oswego,  New  York, 

ARCH  Co  GERLaCH  represented  the  United  States  as  its  delegate 

to  the  5th  Meeting  of  the  Directing  Council  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  at  Mexico  City,  October  24-29 
196U„ 

CATHERINE  lo  BAHN  has  a  long  note  on  "The  Changing  Political  Status 
in  Africa  -  1960”  in  The  Carto-Philatelis t  for  September  - 
October  1960. 

MRSo  KIRK  BRYAN  has  left  the  Wlnsor  Map  Collection,  Harvard  to 
return  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  ROBERT  H.  HAYNES,  Assistant 
Librarian  of  Wldner,  has  moved  his  office  adjacent  to  the 
Map  Room.  MISS  HELEN  G.  POWERS,  who  has  worked  in  Wldner 
Library  for  a  number  of  years,  is  now  Assistant  in  the  Map  Room. 

WALTER  Wo  RISTOW  has  an  article  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Augustine 
Herrman  map  in  the  LoCo  Quarterly  Journal  for  August  1960, 

(Volo  17,  no,  4,  pp.  221-226} . 

ANNE  MUELLER  has  written  ”Use  and  handling  of  government  maps  in 
libraries”  for  California  Librarian,  January  1960  (Vol.  21, 
nOo  1,  ppo  56-62)o 


BE  SURE  TO  READ. , . . , , o . 

”01d  Maps  on  Stamps”  by  Evelyn  Nelson  in  The  Carto-Philatelis t. 
Volume  VI,  number  4,  July-August  1960, 

” James  Wilson's  Globes,  An  Anniversary  Report  and  Appeal” 
by  Richard  J,  Fowle  in  the  October  issue  of  Vermont  History, 

(Volume  XXVIII,  Number  4), 

”John  Foster's  Woodcut  Map  of  New  England,”  by  Richard  B, 
Holman  in  PAGA  -  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  for  September  1960 
(Volume  V Ilf, number  3)  pp,  53-93. 

Make  a  note  of  Jay  W,  Sharp's  ”A  Collection  of  Printed  Maps 
of  Texas,  1835-1951  in  the  Eugene  C,  Barker  Texas  History  Center" 
which  appears  in  The  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  for  July 
1960  (Volume  64,  number  1)  pp,  96-123, 
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REVIEWS 


Beaver s,  Stanley  Ho  and  Stampj,  Lo  Dudley o  A  Regional  Geography; 

Part  Ilo  Africa,  by  Stanley  Ho  Beaver  and'Tj7  Dudley  S^tampo 
4th  editiorip  London;  Longmans,  Green  and  CCo  Ltd,  1959 o  271  po 

This  compact  book  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text  in  a  survey 
course  on  the  economic  geography  of  Africa o  It  is  a  regional 
geography  only  in  the  sense  that  the  economic  geography  of  Africa 
is  organised  on  a  regional  basis,  rather  than  by  occupations  or 
commodities o  As  in  earlier  editions,  the  volume  emphasizes  the 
relationship  between  the  environment  and  economic  activity,  which 
consists  of  brief  paragraphs  on  surface  conditions,  climate, 
vegetation,  soils  where  important,  and  what  is  produced  accordingly, 
as  the  grand  tour  through  the  principal  regional  divisions  of  Africa 
is  madeo  The  standard  crops  and  animals  are  mentioned  along  with 
minerals,  forests,  railways,  towns  and  ports „  Europeans  are  de^ 
scribed  in  terms  of  the  exploitation  of  the  land  and  Africans  In 
terms  of  their  labor,  their  ability  to  resist  or  accept  European 
eccnomic  domination,  or  as  a  marketo  No  mention  is  made  of  people 
for  their  own  sake,  nor  of  ways  of  life  In  relation  tc  environment « 
The  pnysicai  geographic  reasons  for  the  location  of  commodity  pro¬ 
duction  in  Africa  is  the  major  theme  of  this  little  bcoko 

Improvements  In  this  fourth  edition  over  its  Immediate  prede-= 
cessor  consist  almost  exclusively  of  a  few  name  changes,  most 
notably  Gold  Coast  to  Ghana^  seme  statistical  updating,  a  few  new 
facts  pertaining  to  recently  completed  roads  or  newly  important 
minerals,  and  a  few  corresponding  map  improvements ,  Some  of  the 
name  changes  are  inconsistent  in  the  text,  as  the  term  Gold  Coast 
is  used  in  the  Nigeria  section  in  discussing  cacao  production  after 
Ghana  came  into  being,  whereas  in  the  Ghana  section  the  term  Gold 
Coast  is  carefully  avoided.  All  of  the  descriptive  passages  de^ 
scribing  physical  conditions  and  economic  production,  word  for  word 
and  crop  by  crop,  remain  virtually  unchangedo  The  edition  appeared 
just  before  the  Great  Wave  of  African  Independence,  hence  many  of 
the  recent  political  changes  resulting  In  new  names  and  status  of 
countries  are  unfortunately  not  Incorporatedo  But  the  addition  of 
new  economic  facts  consistent  with  the  times  updates  the  book  and 
makes  it  somewhat  more  satisfying  as  a  texto 


Douglas  Do  Crary 
Department  of  Geography 
University  of  Michigan 
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Chisholm,  George  Goudie»  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography «  Revised 
and  rewritten  by  L,  Dudley  Stamp  and  S,  Carter  GilmouTo  16th  edo 
London,  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co„  1960 o  xil  and  915  ppo,  maps 
and  diagrams*  $16* 50* 

Chisholm's  Handbook  has  been  a  standard  reference  work  in 
commercial  geography  since  it  was  first  published  more  than  70  years 
agOo  For  nearly  4u  years  it  was  revised  and  extended  by  its  original 
author,  and  since  his  death  new  editions  have  been  prepared  by  L* 
Dudley  Stamp  and  S*  Carter  GilmouTo  The  thirteenth  edition  was 
almost  wholly  rewritten  to  take  into  account  changes  in  boundaries, 
governments,  productivity  and  commerce  which  resulted  from  World  War 
IIo  To  a  large  extent  the  sixteenth  edition  has  also  been  rewritten 
to  include  the  rapid  emergence  of  new  countries  in  Africa,  changes 
in  status  of  countries  within  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  world  trade  on  the  French  "Community”  or  overseas  territories 
of  France* 

More  than  60^  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  regional  geography 
of  countries,  grouped  according  to  continents*  A  section  of  27 
pages  on  the  United  States  presents  concisely  its  location,  population 
growth  and  characteristics,  patterns  of  land  tenure,  transportation 
facilities,  climatic  regions,  basic  resources,  manufacturing  centers 
and  commodities,  and  imports  and  exports*  Preceding  the  regional 
geography  of  countries  is  a  section  of  190  pages  dealing  with 
commodities  individually*  Those  which  are  dependent  to  some  degree 
upon  climate  are  grouped  according  to  climatic  liones*  Others  are 
grouped  under  general  headings  such  as  fisheries,  minerals,  and 
manufactured  articles  according  to  the  materials  used  in  them*  In¬ 
troductory  sections  deal  with  climatic  regions  according  to  both 
Herbertson  and  Kbppen,  soils  regions  and  properties,  irrigation* 
labor,  machinery,  and  devastating  factors  ranging  from  animal  pests 
through  climatic  and  geologic  catas trophies  to  wars*  Also  considered 
are  basic  factors  in  the  exchange  of  commodities,  such  as  categories 
of  transportation,  methods  of  handling  materials,  telecommunications, 
commercial  restrictions  and  philosophies  of  countries,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  languages. 

The  book  Is  well  indexed  and  illustrated  by  more  than  twenty 
maps  and  diagrams*  The  authors  are  to  be  complimented  for  relating 
so  clearly  and  effectively  a  tremendous  mass  of  current  data  on  the 
natural  resources  and  industrial  development  of  countries  to 
pertinent  geographic  conditions* 

Arch  C*  Gerlach 
Chief,  Map  Division 
Library  of  Congress* 
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Churc-ho  Ro  Jo  Harrlsorio  West  Africa o  Longmans^  Green  &  COop  InCop 
New  York,  and  Londono  Second  Edition  196C »  XXIII  plua  547  pages 
of  text  and  Indexo  Ninety  maps  and  diagrams  plus  one  hundred  twenty 
photographs  o  Sho5C/-  UoKop  it^lO^OO  UoSo 

This  work  treats  the  physical  and  resource  background  of 
tropical  Africa  to  the  south  of  the  former  French  Mediterranean 
territories  and  to  the  west  of  former  French  Equatorial  Africao 
The  book  is  suitable  for  use  as  a  text  in  Kinlversity  courses  on 
the  junior “Senior  level  and  the  beginning  graduate  ievelo  It  is 
also  of  more  general  use  for  persons  desiring  to  acquire  an  under-” 
standing  in  depth  of  western  tropical  Africao  Some  prior  knowledge 
of  geology  and  geomorpholcgy  would  be  needed  for  complete  under-” 
standing  of  the  twenty  pages  of  the  first  section  which  treats  geology, 
relief  and  drainage o  This  should  not  deter  the  general  reader  in  that 
the  rest  of  the  book  does  not  abound  in  special  terms,  and  is  easily 
comprehended o  In  the  remainder  of  the  first  section  climate  and 
vegetation  are  treated  with  clarity  and  insight  reflecting  Harrison 
Chur  oh  *'3  -ong  study  of  West  Africao  The  problem  of  deforestation 
and  derived  Savanna  is  discussedo  The  maps  throughout  this  section 
are  especially  usefulo  There  Is  a  short  and  Inadequate  treatment 
of  the  important  matter  of  soils „  For  a  more  useful  discussion  of 
soils.  Agriculture  and  Ecology  In  Africa  by  Jonn  Phillips ,  Praeger, 
London  is  r  e  commended  „ 

The  second  section  of  West  Africa  treats  the  resources  of  the 
area  and  their  usso  There  are  chapters  on  tillage  agriculture, 
livestock  keeping,  minerals,  energy  sources,  and  the  distribution 
of  populationo  The  agriculture  chapter  describes  the  main  crops 
and  the  characteristic  climate  and  soil  conditions  found  in  the 
chief  growing  areas o  Crop  distributions  are  shown  in  some  detail 
by  mapo  Processing  methods  are  described  as  is  international  trade 
in  the  major  commodities o  This  chapter  is  comprehensive  as  is  the 
following  chapter  on  lives tocko  Here  the  major  livestock  problem, 
that  of  trypanoscmiasis 0  is  discussed  and  the  main  types  of  cattle 
including  the  usually  lit tie- noted  trypanosomiasis  resistant  West 
African  shcrthorn  or  Ndama,  are  described  in  text  and  photographs o 
Harrison  Church  observes  correctly  that  when  and  if  the  long 
searched  for  Innovation  in  veterinary  tecnnology  eliminates  the 
trypanosomiasis  problem,  immense  areas  of  land  Including  the  middle 
belt  of  Nigeria.  Ghana,  and  Ivory  Coast  will  become  available  for 
settlement o  These  areas  now  carry  few  people  because  of  the  dangers 
of  infestatlcno  The  chapter  on  population  distribution  makes  use 
of  the  excellent  African  population  dct  maps  of  Trewartha  and 
Belinsky o  Tlie  chapter  bibliographies  of  the  foregoing  sections  are 
useful  and  indicate  farther  that  the  author  has  utilized  the  3ignlfl= 
cant  yet  often  obscure  works  on  the  areao 
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The  third  and  final  section  of  the  book  consists  of  regional 
descriptions  of  the  individual  countries  and  territories.  There 
is  discussion  of  the  particular  development  problems  and  projects 
for  most  of  them. 

The  numerous  photographs  are  exceptionally  well  selected  to 
complement  the  text  in  showing  particular  crops,  agricultural 
processes,  transport  routes  and  carriers,  peoples  and  settlement 
patterns . 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  book  which  first  came  out  in 
1957o  There  is  little  change  from  the  first  edition  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  maps,  diagrams,  and  charts  which  have  been  brought  up  to 
date.  The  page  numbering  is  unchanged.  This  is  reasonable  in  that 
the  basic  resource  and  settlement  patterns,  Harrison  Church’s  topic, 
have  not  changed  essentially  since  1957.  Harrison  Church  is  to  be 
commended  for  a  sound  piece  of  scholarship. 

Walter  Deshler, 
Department  of  Geography, 
university  of  Maryland. 


Cress ey,  George  B.  Crossroads :  Land  and  Life  in  Southwest  Asia . 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1960.  5^3  p., 

maps,  charts,  tables,  photographs. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  appreciation  of  what  the  author  has 
done  to  make  this  geography  of  Southwest  Asia  not  only  a  mine  of 
information  but  also  an  attractive  and,  on  the  whole,  a  readable 
text.  When  the  593  pages  are  not  used  to  give  us  lists,  tables, 
charts  and  diagrams,  the^  are  filled  with  well  reproduced  pictures 
from  all  corners  of  this  area.  The  material  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  devoted  to  the  over-all  approach  and  one  to  regional 
analysis.  In  the  first  the  start  is  made  with  place  and  then  through 
eight  more  chapters,  people,  land,  climate,  rivers,  land  use,  mineral 
resources,  oil,  and  international  contacts,  the  area  is  covered  as 
a  unit,  in  Part  two,  the  countries  included  are  treated  in  details 
Turkey,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Iraq,  the  Levant  (Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan), 
Israel,  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  A  glossary  and  index  closes  the 
volume.  Prof,  Cressey  has  put  all  who  deal  with  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  his  debt  in  giving  us  this  handy 
collection  of  information  in  one  volume. 

Of  especial  service  are  the  chapters  on  land,  climate,  land  use, 
mineral  resources  and  oil.  The  bibliographies,  especially  the  in- 
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elusion  of  material  In  journals^,  are  to  be  commended. 

As  a  regional  geography,,  the  decision  to  include  only  Southwest 
Asia  was  unfortunate o  As  the  author  proceeds  he  is  continually 
forced  to  include  Egypt g  since  the  ties  which  link  Egypt  to  this 
corner  of  Asia  are  much  stronger  than  those  with  Africa,  Egypt 
should  have  been  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  area.  There  is 
reason  also  for  including  the  Sudan, 

This  volume  is  at  its  weakest  in  the  chapters  on  place  and 
people*  It  is  impossible  in  dealing  with  this  area  to  refrain 
from  using  historical  allusions  and  argument  from  interpretations 
of  its  history,,  but  these  should  be  stated  more  precisely  and  be 
more  caref'iully  checked  than  has  been  done  in  this  volume.  Among 
the  more  glaring  errors  is  the  allusion  to  Shapur  as  an  Achaemenian 
monarch.  The  correct  form  is  Achaemenid  and  Shapur  does  not  belong 
to  that  period  but  to  the  Sassanid  period. 

The  volume  is  also  marred  by  the  form  used  for  transliterations 
cf  Persian  and  Arab  terms.  Without  reference  to  the  obvious  need 
of  using  established  forms  of  transliteration,  there  is  even  in¬ 
consistency  in  the  form  used  of  the  same  work  in  different  places. 
In  many  cases  the  word  seems  to  have  been  taken  down  from  hearing 
and  not  checked  with  the  written  form"  hence  some  consonants  have 
been  emitted  or  obscured, 

Robert  F,  Ogden 
Keadj,  Near  East  Section 
Orlentalia  Division 
L-itrary  of  Congress 


Weer  Frederic  van  der.  Atlas  of  Western  Civilization,  English 
version  by  T,  A,  Birrell,  Second,  revTsed  edition,  Princeton, 

N,J,o  Do  Van  Nostrand  Co,,  1960*  240  p,  $15,00, 

This  atlas  was  originally  published  in  the  Netherlands  in  1951, 
It  apparently  found  a  good  market,  for  a  French  edition  was  issued 
in  1952p  and  an  English  translation  was  published  in  1954,  The 
latter  was  reprinted  in  1956, 

Although  the  volume  in  hand  Is  designated  as  a  "secondj,  revised 
edition'’,  the  revisions  and  additions  are  minimal.  One  new  map 
(shewing  universities  of  the  new  world.)  replaces  a  map  of  Rome 
monuments  'Plate  51;  of  earlier  editions.  Also  new  to  the  second 
edition  is  a  page  of  text  on  ’’The  Twentieth  Century,”  which  is  an 
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expansion  of  an  essay  entitled  "The  Technical  Era"  in  earlier 
versions o  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  addedp  among 
them  several  views  of  United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York,  an 
aerial  photograph  of  the  Pentagon  Building,  a  reproduction  of  a 
Diego  Rivera  mural,  and  a  view  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazilo 

The  Atlas  of  Western  Civilization  is  not  intended  as  a  reference 
work,  although  its  index  of  more  than  8000  place  names  provides  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  questions  involving  classical  geography 
and  historyo  The  volume  is  intended  rather,  as  the  author  explains 
in  the  Preface,  "for  those  who  are  prepared  to  browse  long  and 
imaginatively  over  maps.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  want  to  sit 
and  meditate  upon  their  recollections  of  the  history  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, " 

The  fifty-tv/o  colored  maps,  which  fill  some  thirty-five  pages 
of  the  book,  are  somewhat  overshadowed  by  977  illustrations , 
Supplementing  maps  and  pictures  are  twenty-four  pages  of  text 
organized  under  four  major  headings,  1)  The  Three  Roots,  2)Medieval 
Christendom,  3)  National  Civilizations  and  Tlielr  Expansion,  and 
4/  Prom  European  to  Atlantic  World* 

The  designation  "atlas"  is  used  today  for  a  great  variety  of 
publications  which  include  maps,  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers,  within 
their  covers*  A  confirmed  cartophile  might  insist  that  the  term  be 
reserved  for  works  which  are  primarily  or  exclusively  collections 
of  maps*  The  author  of  this  volume  holds  that  an  "atlas  is  o** 
primarily  a  source  of  inf ormation* * o/and  tha^  an  atlas  of  our  o* * 
cultural  history  implies  a  consclousTy  arranged  survey,  and  every 
arrangement  is  in  itself  a  work  of  the  intellect  and  therefore 
personal*"  An  arrangement  which  combines  maps,  illustrations,  and 
text  in  one  volume  is,  admittedly,  a  convenient  one,  and  many  will, 
therefore,  find  the  Atlas  of  Western  Civilization  an  entertaining 
and  educational  volume* 

Walter  W*  Ristow 

Asst*  Chief,  Map  Division 

Library  of  Congress 

The  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  (Oxford  Regional  Economic  Atlas ) 5 
London:  Oxford  University  Press,  IQBOj  $10*00  for  clothbound  trade 
edition  or  $5*95  for  paperbound  college  edition?  135  p*?  29  full  or 
double  page  maps,  28  smaller  maps,  and  various  charts* 

This,  the  second  of  the  series  of  regional  economic  atlases 
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being  prepared  by  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  Limited  and  the 
Cartographic  Department  of  the  Clarendon  Press p  Oxfordp  Is  a  re¬ 
markable  presentation  of  geographic  and  economic  information  in  a 
small  volume  (Tj  by  ICj  inches It  covers  the  area  from  Turkey 
in  the  north  to  the  Somali  Republic  in  the  south  and  from  Iran  in 
the  east  to  Morocco  in  the  west.  On  the  basic  scale  of  IslOpOOOpOOOp 
maps  present  gsologyp  reliefs  vegetatlonp  scilSp  rainfalls  irrigation 
and  water  balances  agricuitorsn  minerals p  oil  productions  coverage  of 
topographical  mappings  communicatlonSs  and  density  of  population^ 
in  additions  a  series  of  reference  mapsp  all  with  a  basis  of  colored 
reliefs  cover  the  more  developed  parts  of  the  region  In  scales  as 
large  as  Ij2s750p000o  Special  maps  present  the  Mediterranean  region^, 
the  Nile  and  Tigris -Euphrates  valieySp  the  Sues  Canalp  oil  production 
in  the  Persian  Gulfp  temperature  and  winds  of  the  various  regions p 
and  a  historical  summary. 

Ttie  55  pages  of  supplementary  notes  and  statistics  include  data 
on  Irrlgationo  agricultures,  minerals  and  oil  productionp  electricity p 
Indus  try  p  transports,  populations  development  schemes  j  and  foreign 
trade.  In  most  of  these  categories,  information  is  given  Individually 
for  each  of  the  23  countries  covered  by  the  atlas.  The  gazetteer 
contains  over  5000  place  names. 

The  cartography  is  excellent^  being  esthetically  attractive, 
accurate^  detalledp  and  yet  easy  to  read. 

Despite  limitations  of  spacsp  the  coverage  is  not  superficial, 
for  choicx?  of  type  and  careful  planning  have  allowed  a  great  deal 
of  information  to  be  packed  into  many  of  the  maps  without  cluttering 
them.  Also,  there  are  some  Innovations  for  an  atlas  of  this  scope 5 
the  map  indicating  water  balance  is  sophisticated  enough  for  the 
most  thorough-going  compilation,  and  the  topographical  map  coverage 
was  not  expected  in  such  a  slender  volume.  And  yetj  the  treatment 
IS  praiseworthy  for  its  consistency.  This  work  should  prove  to  be 
most  useful  for  reference  as  well  as  for  teaching  purposes.  The 
volume  on  AfrlcUp  which  is  to  be  next  in  the  series p  is  eagerly 
awaited  by  the  reviewer. 

Conrad  C.  Reining 
Headp  Africana  Section 
Library  of  Congress 

Sparks.  BoW.p  Geomorphology .  N.Y.p  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.p  1960,  371  p. 

In  a  geography  text  Intended  for  advanced  undergraduate  study. 

Mr.  Sparks  has  chosen  to  emphasize  the  development  of  landformsp 
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rather  than  their  descriptive  or  generic  aspects o  To  support  his 
point  of  view,  the  author  employs  not  only  the  Davisian  cycle^, 
familiar  to  all  students  of  physical  geography  in  this  country^  but 
also  less  familiar  materials  on  weathering,  development  of  slopes, 
the  nature  of  river  valleys,  the  evolution  of  drainage  systems,  and 
the  effects  of  rocks  upon  relief. 

Those  topics  form  the  first  half  of  the  boo-L,  and  pretty  well 
dispose  of  the  landforms  encountered  in  landscapes  where  fluvial 
action  has  been  dominant.  More  material  is  given  in  the  second 
half  so  that  processes  other  than  river  action  can  be  dealt  with. 
Desert  and  savanna  landforms  are  treated  there,  as  well  as  landforms 
related  to  glacial  action.  An  excellent  chapter  on  coastal  features 
is  also  included. 

The  book  is  well  but  not  lavishly  illustrated  by  line  drawings 
and  photographic  plates.  To  some  readers  in  the  United  States  the 
heavy  preference  for  British  scenes  will  reduce  the  value  of  the 
photography,  but  in  compensation,  Mr.  Sparks^  writing  gains  in  tone 
and  authority  where  it  dwells  upon  the  many  competent  field  studies 
which  have  been  made  in  his  homeland. 

This  Geomorphology  does  not  fall  into  the  category  of  "geo- 
graph  ic  a  l“g¥omorpHcTogy"  as  that  term  has  been  used  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  Rather,  it  is  an  unabashed  effort  to  shape 
classical  geomorphoiogy  to  the  needs  of  the  classroom  in  the  face 
of  rapidly  proliferating  numbers  of  field  facts  and  relevant 
theoretical  models.  This  effort,  supported  by  an  adequate  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  and  sustained  by  obvious  devotion  to  his  subject,  has  enabled 
Mr,  Sparks  to  attain  a  level  of  reasoning  and  writing  that  is  rarely 
seen  in  textbooks  on  the  same  subject  in  this  country.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  higher  level  of  interest  in  geomorphoiogy 
in  Britain,  as  seen  in  curriculum,  staff,  and  student  preferences. 
Indeed,  however  great  a  critical  success  Mr,  Sparks”  Geomorphoiogy 
may  be,  its  sales  as  a  classroom  text  in  the  United  States  will  oe 
greatly  cor tailed  by  the  small  number  of  students  here  engaged  in 
geomorphological  study  beyond  the  elementary  level. 

That  fact  will  not  deter  serious  workers  in  geography  and  geology 
from  acquiring  this  first-rate  work,  and  one  can  only  hope  in  the 
long  run  that  undergraduate  students  too  will  evince  sufficient 
interest  in  the  nature  of  landforms  to  make  advanced  courses  in 
geomorphoiogy  more  numerous  in  the  United  States,  A  lively  interest 
in  the  closely  allied  field  of  engineering  geology  has  developed 
recently,  and  that  interest  itself  may  represent  an  American  outgrowth 
of  classical  geomorphoiogy.  If  so,  Mr,  Spark’s  book  should  then  be 
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directed  to  the  attention  of  engineers  as  well  as  that  of  geologists 
and  physical  geographers. 


Harry  P.  Bailey 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Wilkins,  HcP.  j,  Moon  Maps «  New  York,  MacMillan  Co.  ,  1960 

’’Moon  Maps”  is  presented  in  a  specially  designed  format  suitable 
for  use  at  the  telescope.  It  is  prepared  in  two  sections.  A  map 
section  presents  the  moon  at  a  scale  of  55,4  miles  to  the  inch.  The 
other  section  is  a  gazetteer  of  all  named  lunar  formations  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  together  with  a  concise  description  of  the 
principle  formations. 

The  material  is  presented  in  the  book  in  a  novel  manner.  The 
maps  as  well  as  the  gazetteer  are  bound  on  separate  rings.  As  a 
result,  any  map  and  any  page  of  the  text  can  be  placed  flat  next  to 
each  other  and  read  together  at  the  same  time,  as  though  on  the  same 
page.  This  feature  makes  the  book  very  adaptable  to  conditions 
encountered  in  the  observatory. 

The  map  section  contains  27  plates.  Twenty<=five  of  the  plates 
are  revised  sections  of  the  original  map  which  was  published  in  1946 
on  a  scale  of  100  inches  diameter.  These  sections  were  revised, 
brought  up^to-date,  and  published  on  a  scale  of  approximately  30 
inches  diameter  in  ’’The  Moon,”  Wilkins  and  Moore,  1955.  Additional 
minor  revisions  were  made  and  Included  in  the  present  volume.  A 
plate  has  been  added  to  portray  the  great  walled  plain  of  Ptolemy  at 
a  larger  scale.  The  book  also  includes  a  chart  of  the  averted  side 
of  the  moon  based  upon  the  photographs  secured  by  the  Russian 
Automatic  Interplanetary  Station,  Lunik  III. 

Although  the  original  25  sections  still  contain  some  cartographic 
weaknesses  in  positional  accuracy  and  portrayal,  they  are  a  valuable 
reference.  The  addition  of  the  great  walled  plain  of  Ptolemy,  at 
the  large  scale,  and  the  sketched  detail  from  the  Russian  photographs 
of  the  other  side  of  the  moon  are  worthwhile  additions, 

Howard  C.  Holmes,  Chief 
Production  Engineering  Office 
Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Compiled  by  Robert  Co  White 

Blochj,  Marie  H.  Mountains  on  the  moveo  New  York,  Coward-McCann 
^196o7  96  p,  illus  o  $3.50,  Juvenile. 

Critchfieldp  Howard  J.  General  Climatology.  Englewood  Cliffs, 

NoJ.p  Prentice-Hall,  1960.  465  p.  illus.  $10.00.  An  Introduction 

to  physical,  regional,  and  applied  climatology, 

Forman,  Jay  and  Marcia.  Islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
/Frepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Geographical 
S'ociety/  Garden  City,  New  York,  Doubleday  ^96o7  64  p,  illus. 
(Around  the  world  program)  $loi5« 

Gudde,  Erwin  G,  California  place  names;  the  origin  and  etymology 
of  current  geographical  names.  Rev.  and  enl.  ed.  Berkeley, 
University  of  California  Press,  196U.  383  p.  $10, UO.  Does  not 
attempt  to  be  definitive;  earlier  edition  published  in  1949. 

Kane,  Joseph.  The  American  counties.  New  York,  Scarecrow  Press, 
1960.  500  p,  $11,00.  Concisely  and  systematically  brings  tO"= 
gather  in  one  place  historical  and  statistical  data, 

Lichtenberg,  Robert  M,  One-tenth  of  a  nation,  Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1960,  326  p.  (New  York  metropolitan  region 
study)  $6.75.  Analysis  of  the  economic  place  of  New  York  on  the 
American  scene, 

McGill,  John  T,  Selected  bibliography  on  costal  geomorphclogy  of  the 
world.  Los  Angeles,  1960.  50  p.  The  author's  list  consists 
principally  of  references  used  in  the  preparation  of  his  map, 
Coastal  landforms  of  the  world:  Geog,  Rev.,  v,  48,  separate  map. 

Marcus,  Robert  B.  Georgia.  /Prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  tha, 
American  Geographical  SocTet^  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday  /19607 
63  p.  illus.  (Know  your  America  Program)  $1.15, 

Palmer,  Lionel  S,  Man’s  journey  through  time.  New  York,  Philosophic 
Library  /l9697  184  p,  illus,  $10,00 ,  The  author  dates  man’s 
skeletal  remains  and  cultural  relics  with  some  precision, 

Rasmussen,  Wayne  D,,  ed.  Readings  in  the  history  of  American 

agriculture.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1960.  340  p. 
illus.  $6,50,  Prom  the  days  of  the  spectre  of  famine  to  the 
present  day  problem  of  disposition  of  production. 
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Smiths  Thomas  L.  Fundamentals  of  population  study.  Chicago, 

Llppincott  ^960^  542  p.  $6.75.  Text  for  undergraduate  students. 

Sparks,  B.W.  Geomorphology.  New  York,  Longmans,  1960.  371  p, 
illus.  $7.00.  (Geographies  for  advanced  study)  Systematic 
approach  to  the  origin  of  landforms. 

Stanford  Research  Institute,  Stanford  University.  International 
Development  Center.  Small  industry;  an  international  annotated 
bibliography,  compiled  by  Marian  Crites  Alexander-Prutschi . 

Glencoe,  111. 5,  Free  Press,  1960.  218  p.  $10.00.  Systematic 
arrangement  with  many  lengthy  annotations. 

Taylor,  Alice.  Egypt  and  Syria ..^^repared  with  cooperatlcm  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society/  Garden  City,  Doubleday  ^96^ 

64  p.  illus.  (Around  the  world  program)  $1.15. 

U.So  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Historical  statistics  of  the  United 

States,  colonial  times  to  1957;  a  statistical  abstract  supplement, 
prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  Washington, U. S .  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  19607  789  p.  $6.00. 
Expanded  considerably  in  scope  over  the  1949  volume. 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce.  Office  of  Area  Development.  Ful^e 

development  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  1960-2020.  W^^hlngto^ 
1959.  94  p.  Maps.  $11.00.  Part  of  a  study  in  the  "Comprehensive 
Survey  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Tributaries,  California"  being 
conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Map  Division.  Aviation  cartography;  a 
historical-bibliographic  study  of  aeronautical  charts,  by  Walter 
W,  Ristow,  2d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  Washington,  1960.  245  p.  $1.75. 

This  edition  includes  over  300  more  references  than  the  1956  edition. 
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NEW  MAPS  AND  ATLASES 


Compiled  by  Charles  W,  Buffum  and  others 

APRICAo  An  Atlas  of  Africa.  By  James  P.  Horrabin.  London, 

Gollancz,  196U.  126  p.  maps.  $1.75.  Simplified  line  maps  ”not 
intended  for  the  specialist”  but  ”for  the  Intelligent  newspaper- 
reader  •  ” 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J.  Hagstrom's  Atlas  of  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey, 
Atlas  NOo  2203A.  Copyright  1959.  Hagstrom  Company,  Inc.  $3,00. 

^6  p.,  15  plates  of  a  sectional  street  map  with  street  and  road 
index  to  cities,  towns,  etcj^7 

CHINA,  U.S,  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  China;  a  Provisional 
Atlas  of  Communist  Administrative  Units.  Washington,  Distributed 
by  U.S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Technical  Services,  1959, 
29  col,  maps.  $5,00.  Includes  25  provincial  maps  and  approximately 
5,000  atlas  index  entries, 

CHOISEUL,  Eastern  Cholseul  and  Western  Cholseul.  ^n  2  sheet^ 
Geological  Sketch  Map.  150,000/  Directorate  of  Overseas  Surveys 
(Geolo)  1117,  1960,  D  sheet  bTack  and  white  map  with  2  profile 
insetSj^/ 

COSTA  RICAc  Mapa  de  Costa^Rica,  1:500,000,  Mlnisterlo  de  Obras 
Publicas,  Instltuto  Geografico  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose  1959, 
/insets:  Isla  del  Coco  1:100,000  and  Valle  Central  1:250,000/ 
/hypsometric  map  showing  transportation  and  communications,  as  well 
"as  mines/ 

COSTA  RICA,  Mapa  de  Costa  Rica.  Edlclon  Escolar  Provisional, 
1:1,500,000.  Mlnisterlo  de  Obras  Publicas,  Institute  Geografico 
de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jos^,  1960,  Administrative  map  in  color  showing 
roads,  railroads,  with  Insets  of  ”lsla  del  Coco”  1:375,000  and 
”Volcanes  y  Picos  Principales, ”  /Xo.  profile  sketch  showing 
altitudes  in  meters^)/ 

EUROPE,  Les  Sources  d'Energie  des  pays  membres  des  Communaute'^s 
Europ^ennes  de  la  Suisse  et  de  I’Autriche  Occidentale.  Carte 

dressee  par  I.B.P,  Kormoss . Cliches  et  impression:  Institut 

(^ographique  Mllitaire,  Bruxelles  1960,  Echelle  1:4,000,000, 

A  useful  map  showing  existing  and  projected  power  plants  (nuclear, 
thermal,  hydraulic  and  geothermal)  in  western  Europe^ 
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GKRMANY.  Poldex  =■  Stress en-  und  Tourenkarte  von  Deutschland. 
IslflOOOpOOO.  Poldex  Ltdo,  London.  ^legend  in  English, 

German,  Prench,  Itallano  Comprehensive  map  showing  transportation 
and  touring  inf ormatlon_^ 

ILLINOIS.  Atlas  of  Illinois  Resources.  Section  4:  Transportation. 

By  Illinois  University  Department  of  Geography.  Springfield, 

Illinois  State  Division  of  Industrial  Planning  and  Development, 

1960 o  $2.00.  The  fourth  of  nine  projected  sections.  (See  Bulletin 
nOo  38,  page  24). 

MAINE.  State  of  Maine:  base  map  with  highways  and  contours.  Scale 
1:500,000.  Compiled,  edited  and  published  by  the  Geological  Survey; 
compiled  in  1958;  highways  corrected  to  1959;  edition  of  1960. 
Washington,  1960.  col.  map  104  x  71  cm.  '’Contour  Interval  200  feet.” 

The  "Base  map”  without  highways  and  contours  is  also  available. 

MANITOBA .^Economic  Atlas  of  Manitoba;  edited  by  Thomas  R.  Weir. 
/Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce.  1960. 

^1  p.  ilTus.,  maps,  $15.00,  Manitoba’s  resources  are  presented 
on  over  100  separate  maps. 

MIDDLE  EAST.  Atlas  of  the  Arab  World  and  the  Middle  East,  Djambatan, 
Ltd.  Amsterdam,  1960,  56  p.  illus.,  maps,  $4.75.  Pills  a  much  wanted 
need, 

NORTH  AMERICA.  The  Aero  relief  map  of  North  America,  Scale  1:7,000,000; 
vertical  exaggeration  20  times.  Philadelphia,  Aero  Service  Corporation 
cl960,  col,  relief  model  138  x  104  cm.  Vinyl  plastic.  Relief  shown 
also  by  hypsometric  tints.  Insets:  Aleutian  Islands,  1: 14,000,000 
Hawaii,  1:7,000,000. 

POLAND,  Plan  daielnic  centralnych  m.  Poznania.  Pnastwowe 
Pr zedsiebiorstwo  Wydawnictw  Kartograf iciinych.  Warsaw,  1960.  22  x  3li  in 

Plan  Miasta  Opola.  Same  publisher.  23  x  2l|  in.  1957. 

Plan  Miasta  Lublina.  Same  publisher,  21^  x  23^  in.  1957 
Plan  Miasta  Wroclawia.  Same  publisher,  25^  x  37^  in.  1957 

city  plans  published  by  Panstwowe  Przedsleblors two  Wydawnictw 
Kartograf icZnych.  Each  map  has  a  street  index  on  reverse  side_^ 

POLAND,  Mapa  Polskl,  1:500,000.  Panstwowe  Przedsleblors two 
Wydawnictw  Kartograf Icznych.  Warsaw.  1960.  /a  4  sheet  map  showing 
administrative  boundaries.  With  inset:  population  density  by  district. 
1958/ 
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SALT  LAKE  CITYo  Salt  Lake  City.  Presented  by  the  United  States 
Delegation  at  the  Xth  General  Assembly  and  the  XIX th  International 
Geographical  Congress  of  the  International  Geographical  Union, 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  August  5-13,  1960,  Horizontal  scale  1:250,000  - 
Vertical  scale  1x125,000.  Prepared  and  printed  by  the  Army  Map 
Service,  1960,  £in  2  editions;  one  ln_contoured  relief  and  the 
other  in  raised  relief,  both  in  color/ 

SCOTLAND,  Scotland  of  old;  ancient  territories  of  Scottish  clans 
or  considerable  families  /usually  abojit  the  time  of  King  James  V^/ 
with  arms  of  their  chiefs  or  heads,  /ca.  1:800,000.  By  Sir  Iain 
Moncreiffe  and  Don  Pottlnger.  Approved  by  the  Standing  Council  of 
Scottish  Chiefs  and  by  the  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  Edinburgh, 

J.  Bartholomew  &  Son.  ^960/  col.  map  94  x  71  cm.  Cover  title: 

Map  of  Scotland  of  old.  Ind’exes  174  coats  of  arms. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  Transportation  facilities  of  South  America.  Scale 
1:7,500,000.  Compiled  and  edited  by  George  P.  Jenks,  Thomas  R.  Smith, 
Consultant:  Charles  C.  Colby,  Ed,  1960,  Chicago,  Denoyer-Geppert  Co, 
cl960.  map  131  x  102  cm.  (Denoyer-Geppert  world  geography  series. 

Map  WG6tr)  Inset:  Inland  waterways. 

STOCKHOLM.  Stockholm  med  fororter.  /r:37,0007«  Inset:  Vallingby 
1:8,000.  Reverse  side:  Stockholm  innerstaden  1:12,000.  Inset: 

Stadon  Mellan  Broarna.  Stockholms  Stadsmatningsavdelning  utgiven 
av  Generals tabens  Lltografiska  Anstalts  Forlag,  Stockholm  1960, 

/a  good  road  map  of  Stockholm  and  vicinity  on  one  side  and  on 
reverse  side  a  clear  and  easy  to  read  city  plan_J7 

SUDAN.  Shell  Motorists  Map  of  the  Sudan.  Roads.  1:4,000,000.  Sudan 
Survey  Department,  Khartoum,  April  1940,  (corrected  April  1959). 
/This  map  published  by  the  Survey  Department  in  1940  has  the  latest 
road  information  superimposed  on  it  by  the  Shell  Company,  showing 
where  the  gas  stations  are^ 

U.S.S.Ro  Economic  Atlas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  By  George  Kish.  Copy- 
rj^ght  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1960.  Price  $10.00. 
/96  p.  showing  physical  features,  vegetation  zones,  administrative 
divisions,  air  transportation,  population  distribution  of  the  whole 
of  the  UeSoS.R.  and  4  maps  of  each  region,  showing  agriculture  and 
land  use;  mining  and  minerals;  Industry;  tr^sportation.  Also  2 
pages  of  bibliography  and  7  pages  of  index_^ 

UNITED  STATES,  Buying  power  map/s_/ ...  Urban  and  suburban  area: 
distribution  and  relative  buying  power  of  households  based  on  local 
average  net  income  per  household.  Scale  1:48, QUO,  Pelham,  N.Y., 
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Sanborn  Map  Co.,  cl960 ,  col.  maps  55  x  42  cm.  (^15.00  per  sheet). 
Sheets  issued  recently: 

Atlanta,  Georgia  4  sheets 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  2  sheets 

Denver,  Colorado  2  sheets 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  2  sheets 

Phoenix,  Arizona 
Portland,  Oregon  2  sheets 

Seattle,  Washington  2  sheets 

UNITED  STATES.  The  United  States  of  America  50-state  true  raised 
relief  map.  Scale  1:4,068,800;  Philadelphia,  Aero  Service  Corporation, 
cl960.  col.  relief  model  66  x  104  cm.  Vinyl  plastic.  Relief  shown 
also  by  hypsometric  tints.  Insets:  Hawaii,  1: 5,068,800 .--Alaska, 
1:15,206,400. — location  ma£7  Accompanied  by  index  to  place  names 
on  plastic  sheet  in  pocket  of  mounting.  A  smaller  scale  issue  of 
this  model  was  published  in  1959, 

UNITED  STATES.  The  United  States  of  America,  Scale  1:3,168,000; 
vertical  exaggeration  20  times.  Philadelphia,  Aero  Service  Corporation 
cl960.  col.  relief  model  110  x  166.  Vinyl  plastic.  Relief  shown  also 
t»y  hypsometric  tints.  Inset:  Hawaii,  1:3,168,000. — Alaska,  1:9,504,000 
--The  50  united  States  of  America  map/ 

UNITED  STATES.  Water  resources  projects  map  of  the  United  States. 

Scale  1:5,750,000/  Compiled  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association 

St.  Louis,  1960.  col.  map  54  x  86  cm.  Insets:  Alaska. — Hawaii. — 
Islands  in  the  Pacific. — Canal  Zone. — Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Island. 
--New  York  Harbour  and  vicinity.  By  means  of  colors  and  symbols  shows 
status  of  various  water  resources  development  projects. 

WORLD.  Goode’s  World  Atlas,  11th  edition,  iudited  by  Edward  B, 
Espenshade,  Jr.  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  Chicago.  1960.  $9.80. 

^88  pp.  a  well-organized  comprehensive  atlas  giving  general  infor¬ 
mation  on  physical,  political  vegetation,  population,  economies,  etc. 
of  the  world.  Also  excellent  maps  of  the  united  States  as  a  whole 
and  regional  and  the  world  by  regions,  pp.  169-172  Include  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  statistical  nature:  principal  islands  and  their  areas; 
principal  mountains  and  their  heights,  etc.  pp.  173-288  is  a  pro¬ 
nouncing  index  of  over  30,000  geographical  names  giving  the  spelling, 
pronounclation,  region,  latitude  and  longltude_^ 

WORLD.  National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.C.  Cartographic 
Division.  Atlas  folio.  Washington.  The  following  maps  for  this  atlas 
(see  Bulletin  no.  38,  Dec.  1959)  have  been  Issued  during  the  past 
twelve  months: 
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11.  Northwestern  United  States.  1:2,851,200,  April  1960, 

15.  Hawaii,  1:5,068,800.  July  I960, 

25.  South  America.  1:12,165,120,  Peb,  1960, 

32,  Prance,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  1:2,154,240,  June  1960, 
44,  Asia  and  adjacent  areas,  1:21,225,600.  Dec.  1959, 

54.  Africa.  1:15,840,000.  Sept.  1960, 

WORLD.  Oxford  Economic  Atlas  of  the  World.  2d  ed.  ^ondo^  Oxford 
University  Press,  1959,  128,  152  p.  col.  maps.  $6,75.  Besides 
bringing  the  1954  edition  up-to-date,  it  also  expands  it  somewhat. 


TRIASSIC  SYSTEM  PUBLISHED 

A  compilation  of  known  information  on  rocks  of  Triasslc  age 
in  the  United  States  has  been  published  by  the  Geological  Survey 
in  a  folio  entitled  "Paleotectonic  Maps--Trla3sic  System.” 

The  maps  and  accompanying  text  summarize  thousands  of  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  geologic  record  left  during  the  30 -million-year  long 
Triasslc  Period,  which  ended  150  million  years  ago.  This  is  the 
period  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Mesozoic  Era,  the  Age  of 
Dinosaurs  and  other  reptiles.  Interpretive  maps  that  seek  to 
restore  parts  of  the  geologic  record  that  were  later  destroyed 
are  included. 

This  group  of  paleotectonic  maps  is  the  second  to  be  prepared 
as  part  of  a  long-range  program  of  the  Geological  Survey  which, 
when  completed,  will  summarize  available  knowledge  of  each 
geologic  system  as  represented  in  the  United  States.  The  first, 
covering  the  Jurassic  System,  was  published  in  September  1956,  and 
is  still  available. 
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Copyright  by  [^rnoyer-Grpprrt  Compan 


A  NEW  CONCEPT  IN  DISTRIBUTION  MAPS 


DEi'JOYER-GEPPERT  WORLD  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES 
For  Social,  Cultural,  and  Economic  Geography 

In  this  period  of  growing  American  participation  in  world  affairs  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  variations  in  living  standards  throughout  the  world  is  especially 
important.  With  this  in  view  Denoyer-Geppert  Company  has  inaugurated  a  new 
approach  to  the  effective  presentation  of  the  distribution  of  world  patterns. 

The  new  Vi/'orld  Geography  Series  wall  maps  provide  a  graphic  comparison  of  the 
more  important  measures  that  make  up  world  distribution  patterns. 

Four  maps  of  the  series  have  now  been  published,  two  of  world-wide  patterns, 
one  focusing  on  North  America  and  one  on  South  America,  The  maps  are  litho¬ 
graphed  in  color.  World  maps  are  64x44  inches,  with  scale  of  400  miles  to  the 
inch.  Semi- Elliptical  projection.  Continent  maps  are  44x53  inches,  with  scale 
115  miles  to  the  inch. 


EDITORS:  George  F,  Jenks  and  Thomas  R.  Smith,  University  of  Kansas. 
CONSULTAI^T:  Professor  Charles  C,  Colby,  University  of  Chicago. 


WG9tr  Transportation  Facilities  of  the  World 


Main  Map: 

Railroads 

Roads 

Airports 

Seaports 


All  gauges  (line  symbol) 

All  weather  and  all  seasons  (line  symbol) 

V\fith  scheduled  airline  service  (circular  symbol) 
Over  10,000,000  tons  shipping  (triangular  symbol) 


Insets: 

Inland  Waterways 


Reliability  of  Road  Data 


V/G9cm  Communication  Facilities  of  the  World 

Map  Shows: 

Radio  ) 

Television  )  Density  in  relation  to  Population 
Newspaper  ) 


Density  shown  by  symbols  in  two  color  tones;  More  than 
eight  radios  or  TV  sets,  or  eight  copies  of  nev/spapers 
per  100  persons;  Less  than  eight  radios  or  TV  sets,  or 
eight  copies  of  newspapers  per  100  persons.  Radio  and 
TV  shown  by  circular  symbols,  newspapers  by  areal  coverage, 

WG5tr  Transportation  Facilities  of  North  America 
This  new  continent  map  is  correlated  with  and  uses  the  same  symbols  as 
the  world  map  WG9tr  described  above.  The  inset  shows  inland  waterways  of 
North  America. 

WG6tr  Transportation  Facilities  of  South  America 
This  is  a  companion  map  to  map  WG5tr,  North  America, 

Write  for  circular  G6l 

Other  maps  and  charts  for  economic  studies  are  listed  on  page  40  of  the 
NEN  DENOYER-GEPPERT  CATALOG  #6l. 


DEl'JOYEil-GEPPERT  COMPANY  5235  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 

MJJ5  AND  GLOBE  PUBLISHERS 
Importers  ....  Exporters  , . , .  Map  Mounters 
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